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Learning Words, Books Two to Eight, 
inclusive, by Jesse E. Adams. Benjamin H. 
Sanborr & Company, 211 East 20th Street, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Learning Words is a seven-book series 
for Grades Two to Eight, inclusive. Of the 
last six of the series each contains the word 
list for the preceding grade. Word lists and 
grade placement have been determined by 
application of a number of accepted cri- 
teria, with use by children the dominant 
criterion. The study-test-study plan is ad- 
vocated. Well-planned and selected activi- 
ties assist the child to build his spelling 
vocabulary far beyond the word list. A 
spelling handbook to be used as a reference 
book is a feature of the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade books. Beginning with 
the third book, provision for review empha- 
sizes the pupil’s individual needs in addi- 
tion to general provision for review based 
upon each unit’s and each year’s work. 

“Literature: A Series of Anthologies,” for 
use in the junior and senior secondary 
school period, by E. A. Cross and Neal 
M. Cross. The Macmillan Company, 2459 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Types of Literature and Heritage of 
American Literature are two books of a 
four-book series designed for the later sec- 
ondary years. Selections in the Heritage 
of American Literature are organized on 
the basis of literary types. This is supple- 
mented in Part Three by the history of 
American Literature. 

In Types of Literature, a greater variety 
of literary forms is included, each with an 
explanatory introduction. The authors dis- 
claim slavish adherence to techniques of 
grade placement “so appropriately used in 
the elementary school.” They rely upon 
interest as a strong factor in overcoming 
reading difficulty. 

“Number Readiness Series,” by Harold 
G. Campbell and F. Lynwood Wren. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Book Three, Discovering Numbers, 280 
pages; Book Four, Number Experiences, 
248 pages; Book Five, Number Activities, 
247 pages; Book Six, Exploring Numbers, 
264 pages. Price each, $0.80. 

As the series title indicates readiness is 
emphasized in the organization of these 
arithmetic textbooks. In each book the first 
chapter is a readiness and inventory chap- 
ter. Not only is the grade placement of 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


many topics stepped up but the treatment 
of individual_topics has been spread over a 
number of grades. New processes are in- 
troduced in familiar and interest challeng- 
ing settings. Problem situations likewise 
employ what is familiar and consequently 
well understood. A quantitative vocabulary 
is carefully and systematically built up. 
Each book has an abundance of significant 
informational material that demonstrates 
the social value and practical uses of 
arithmetic in everyday life. 


Education in the Armed Services, writ- 
ten by Army and Navy personnel. This 
pamphlet attempts to provide for school 
people a picture of the training programs 
of the armed services. Washington 6, D. 
C.: Department of Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Paper. 76 pages. Illustrated. Price, $0.50. 


Education and the People’s Peace. The 
material of this brochure, adapted from the 
book, Education and the People’s Peace, is 
presented largely in the form of drawings 
accompanied by brief editorial matter. The 
brochure, preparation of which was paid 
for out of the N.E.A. War and Peace 
Fund, may be effectively used to publicize 
the ideas presented in the original publica- 
tion. Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Paper. 
28 pages. Price, $0.10. 


Learning About— Education and the 
Peace. Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Paper. 40 pages. Price, $0.10. A 
manual for high-school teachers and stu- 
dents based on an earlier publication of 
the Educational Policies Commission en- 
titled Education and the People’s Peace. 


Much in Little, on the United States 
Army: Its Inception, Organization, Dis- 
cipline, Development and Improvement ; 
Its Uniforms, Its Music, Its Medals and 
Decorations from its first to its last war. 
By Ruby Lee Adams. Meriwether Liston 
Lewis, Research Collaborator. Ruby Lee 
Adams, 219 Ninth Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville 4, Tennessee. Paper. 51 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 


Accountancy as a Career Field, by G. A. 
Spaulding, a handbook of vocational infor- 
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mation for young men and women, describ 
ing the possibilities that lie immediate] 
ahead -in the field of business througlf ac 
countancy. Washington 6, D. C.: The Nz 
tional Council of Business Schools, 
Seventeenth Street, N. W. 16 pages. Price 
$0.10. 


Secretaryship as a Career Field, by E. G 
Purvis, a brochure describing the possibili 
ties that lie in the postwar field of busines 
through secretaryship. Washington 6, D. C. 
The National Council of Business Schoo! 
839 Seventeeth Street, N. W. 24 pages, 
Price, $0.10. 


Standards of Practice for Private Bus 
ness Schools, a booklet which will be foun 
useful to guidance instructors and adviso 
who seek information on educational 
ethical standards as approved by priva 
business schools. 16 pages. Free distrib 
tion. 

Latin America, Its History and Cultur 
by J. Fred Rippy and Lynn I. Perriga 
Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 426 pages 
Price, $1.76. 


The goal of understanding the Latig 
American peoples to make possible in 
telligent co-operation with them has guides 
the authors in the preparation of this text 
book suitable for a one-semester course. I 
pursuit of this goal they have emphasized 
the things that are typical, not the thing 
that are merely picturesque or exceptional 
The Latin American’s pride in his Euro 
pean background and his culture is made 
understandable and significant as a facto 
that is influencing the course of events i 
the Latin American nations. Later chap- 
ters stress our relationships with these 
countries. 


A History of Latin America for Schools, 
by Samuel Guy Inman and C. E. Cas- 
taneda. The Macmillan Company, 2459 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Itus- 
trated. 442 pages. Price, $2.20. 

While the title of this volume emphasizes 
the history content, the approach is actually 
that of the integrated social studies, in- 
cluding a study of the continent and its 
peoples, their social problems, their trade 
and cultural relations with each other, 
with the United States and the rest of the 
world, and the thought life of Latin Amer- 
icans as manifested from early times down 
to the present. All this the authors have: 
angled toward a better appreciation of our 
neighbors to the south and the develop- 
ment of mutual understanding between 
the Americas. 


Sex Education in Schools and Youth 
Organizations, Board of Education Edu- 
cational Pamphlet No. 119. His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, Londdén, England. 
Paper. 22 pages. Price, $0.15. For sale by 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 


Complete Catalog of Plays: Season 1944- 
1945, released exclusively through the 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc. for the han- 
dling of the nonprofessional acting rights 
of members’ plays and the encourage- 
ment of the nonprofessional theater. Gen- 
eral and classified’ index. New York 16: 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street. Paper. 64 pages. 
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Postwar Education 
In Ihlinols 


- Illinois Post-War Planning 
Commission which was created by 
the Sixty-third General Assembly in 
1943 has several subcommittees at 
work on problems and programs for 
the postwar period. The Committee 
on Services, of which Senator Richard 
J. Daley is chairman, is making 
studies of and recommendations for 
(1) public education, (2) public 
health, (3) public welfare, (4) pub- 
lic safety, and (5) recreation.’ 

This article deals with the major 
recommendations for public educa- 
tion in Illinois, as adopted by the 
Committee on Services and the IlIli- 
nois Post-War Planning Commis- 
sion. These proposals were prepared 
under the direction of Mr. Floyd W. 
Reeves, of the University of Chicago, 
and with the assistance of a group 
of advisers.*? The advisers are not to 
be held individually accountable for 
the final conclusions and recommen- 
dations, nor are they necessarily in 
agreement with them. There was, 
however, a marked unanimity of 
agreement on the basic proposals for 
postwar education in Illinois. 


Nature of the Report 


The recommendations are confined 
primarily to public elementary and 
secondary education. The field of 
higher education is being covered by 
the Commission to Survey Higher 
Educational Facilities in [Illinois 


*Consultant in Education for Committee on 
Services, Illinois Post-War Planning Commission. 

1Other members of the Committee on Services 
are: Walter H. Blucher, Senator T. Mac Down- 
ing, Albert J. Harno, Miss Marietta Stevenson, 
Benjamin Wham, and Floyd W. Reeves, specialist 
in education. 

*Other advisers are: C. C. Byerly, John Cox, 
Lester R. Grimm, Alden B. Mills. William C. 
Reavis, George A. Works, and two of the commis- 
sion’s staff members, Louis de Boer, secretary of 
Committee on Services, and H. Dale Bossert, di- 
rector of planning. 
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which was authorized by the Sixty- 
third General Assembly. No reference 
is made to private schools. Also 
omitted is detailed discussion of the 
important subject of Federal rela- 
tions. Neither is much space devoted 
to the problems of state and local re- 
lationships, except for financing and 
structural reorganization. 

A brief section on “educational 
goals” prefaces the three major sets 
of recommendations on (1) school 
reorganization, (2) school finance, 
and (3) state organization and lead- 
ership. Due to inevitable limitations 
of space the proposals are merely 
listed, except for the first recom- 
mendation, “A State Foundation Pro- 
gram,” and the last item, “Postwar 
Building Program,” where the dis- 
cussion is extended tersely. More de- 
tailed explanation of the proposals 
will be found in the report, “Post- 
War Public Education in Illinois,” 
to be published later by the Illinois 
Post-War Planning Commission, 11 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL GOALS 
Introduction 


Good education is basic to an effec- 
tive democracy. The issues of State 
which the people are called upon to 
decide either directly, or indirectly 
through the election of public officials, 
require an enlightened and intelligent 
citizenry. In order to give meaning 
and substance to the broad objectives 
of our democracy, which we are now 
struggling to protect and promote, it 
is the obligation of the State to pro- 
vide the “thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free schools” to which the IIli- 
nois Constitution refers. 
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By CHRIS A. DE YOUNG* 


Many of the war veterans will be 
able to participate in the vocational 
training and junior college programs. 
To welcome them back to a state 
which is not adequately equipped with 
such facilities, would be unworthy 
of Illinois. Whether or not the vet- 
eran himself is able to benefit by the 
school program, he looks forward to 
a society in which his children will 
have the advantages of a democracy, 
for which he hazarded his life. 

This report is concerned with the 
objectives of an adequate educational 
system and with the ways in which 
these may be translated into reality. 
The specific recommendations are in- 
dicated in reduced type. 


A State Foundation Program 

Illinois needs a well-defined, statewide 
foundation program which will provide 
minimum essentials for all children of the 
State. This foundation program should 
start with an educational plan detailing 
the objectives of education, formulating 
standards, and specifying facilities and 
services needed to realize the goals. The 
minimal requirements, which would be ex- 
ceeded by the more able communities, 
should be raised from time to time as re- 
sources and conditions permit. 

Before it can be determined what 
percentage of the cost should be met 
by desirable state aid, it is necessary 
to define a foundation or minimum 
program for all schools of the State. 
Such a plan, as indicated below, has 
three parts: (1) educational program, 
(2) expenditures or spending plan, 
and (3) receipts or financing plan.* 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Some of the specific elements that 
might be incorporated into the mini- 
mum educational program to be de- 


veloped as a base by laymen and edu- 
*Chris A. De Young, * ‘Public School Budgeting 
and Accounting,” Illinois Education Association 


Study Unit, Vol. V. No. 5, January, 1943, p. 1; 
Illinois Education, January, 1943, p. 137. 
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cators, are: the installation and use 
of an adequate child accounting sys- 
tem, minimum qualifications for teach- 
ers, provision of free textbooks for 
all pupils, adequate supervision, and 
transportation facilities for pupils who 
need to travel. 

The second part, the spending pro- 
gram, would translate the educational 
specifications into proposed expendi- 
tures. The third portion, the financing 
plan, would propose receipts for meet- 
ing the costs of the basic educational 
program. 

Postwar education in IIlinois must be 

exterided downward, upward, and horizon- 
tally. It must reach downward to include 
nursery schools and kindergartens. In order 
that the common school system may meet 
the educational, social, and vocational needs 
of the returning war veterans and of other 
adults, the junior colleges must be declared 
worthy of local and state encouragement 
and support. The horizontal extension in- 
cludes provisions for the education of ex- 
ceptional children and of adults. 
‘ One of the greatest obstacles in extend- 
ing public education is the lack of well- 
qualified teachers and other school em- 
ployees. Greater attention must be devoted 
to the recruitment, preparation, and wel- 
fare of workers in public education. 


I. SCHOOL 
REORGANIZATION 


In the postwar reconstruction 
period the most crucial school prob- 
lems will be those of district reorgan- 
ization. It is essential that the present 
excessive number of small adminis- 
trative units be reduced and that more 
effective districts be created, not 
simply for greater economy of opera- 
tion but for greater service to the 
children and adults of Illinois. 

It is particularly important that 
such reorganization precede the 
period of postwar construction, which 
otherwise will tend to perpetuate 
many inefficient patterns at least for 
another generation. Therefore, it is 
recommended : 


1. That the Sixty-fourth General As- 
sembly: (a) create a suitable State agency 
with adequate authority and appropriations 
te expedite essential school reorganization, 
(b) provide for a county authority on 
school organization to be selected in each 
county, and, (c) prescribe a procedure 
whereby plans for reorganization will be 
developed and considered locally within a 
reasonable time limitation. Provision for 
the “suitable State agency” could be made 
by creating either a permanent State Board 
of Public Education or a temporary State 
Commission on School Organization. Final 
acceptance or rejection of proposals for 
school reorganization should be determined 
by the local people residing in the pro- 
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posed district. The zoning that will be 
necessary in connection with the establish- 
ment of junior colleges should be done in 
close co-operation with the authorities re- 
sponsible for the reorganization of the 
elementary and high schools. 

2. That steps be taken to prevent the 
further division of unit systems into separ- 
ate elementary and high-school districts, 
and that the formation of new unit districts 
be legally and financially encouraged. 

3. That desirable redistricting be en- 
couraged and facilitated through State 
financial assistance in such programs as 
transportation and new school construction. 


Il. SCHOOL FINANCE 


Adequate funds must be provided 
to meet the costs of the proposed 
educational program on an equitable 
basis. Therefore, it is recommended: 


1. That the amount and scope of: State 
aid to public education be increased mark- 
edly, supplementing local resources to as- 
sure an adequate foundation program. 

2. That school tax rate and bond limita- 
tions have a higher degree of flexibility, 
and be revised so as not to penalize unit 
school districts. 

3. That, since local property taxes are 
directly related to the State equalization 
fund, property assessment ‘procedures be 
made more nearly uniform and just. 

4. That a statewide school accounting 
system be made compulsory. 


Ill. STATE ORGANIZATION 
AND LEADERSHIP 


The state of Illinois, through its 
Constitution, school law, and adminis- 
trative organization, should more 
effectively promote “a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools.” To 
bring this about, it is recommended : 


1. That constitutional hurdles in the path 
of an improved school system be eliminated 
as soon as possible. 

2. That a State Board of Public Educa- 
tion be established as a policy-forming and 
appraisal-making body, with the responsi- 
bility for improving all aspects of public 
education below the university level, and 
that the said board be designated also as 
the State Board of Vocational Education. 

3. That the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction be made the executive offi- 
cer of the State Board of Public Educa- 
tion, and that, when constitutional pro- 
visions permit, the said board appoint the 
State Superintendent of Public Education. 

4. That the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education (i.e., present Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction) 
be enlarged with well-qualified specialists 
in the fields of curriculum, adult educa- 
tion, school finance, school reorganization, 
and school buildings and equipment. 

5. That the State recodify its school 
laws through the adoption of the report 
“Codification of the School Laws of IIli- 
nois,” prepared by the [Illinois Public 
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School Commission and Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau. 

6. That the State furnish leadership and 
financial aid in the preparation of postwar 
building and site planning programs for 
public schools. 


Postwar Building Programs 


The last recommendation calls for 
very careful planning. The postwar 
building plans should adjust the 
school house to the educational pro- 
gram rather than develop a curricu- 
lum that will conform to the-brick 
and mortar limitations imposed by 
the existing structures, many of 
which were erected prior to or during 
the Civil War. Many school buildings 
are obstacles to educational progress 

The Illinois Post-War Planning 
Commission through its committee 
on Public Works, in a meeting on 
December 27, 1944, recommended 
passage by the State Legislature of a 
proposed bill that would make avail- 
able $9,700,000 in state funds to local 
governmental taxing units for de- 
velopments of postwar community 
planning and public works programs 
Of this amount $1,250,000 would be 
earmarked for local school districts. 
This aid would be for one-half of the 
cost of preparing postwar programs 
for school buildings and sites. 


“LET’S GET TO WORK” 


Responsibility for improving post- 
war education in Illinois rests basic- 
ally with the local school boards, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and their com- 
munities, with such added leadership 
as may stem from the offices of the 
county superintendents, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the 
proposed State Board of Education. 
In the improved framework supplied 
through statewide co-operation, post- 
war improvements will come. 

A program for the continuous im- 
provement of education, like any 
worthwhile reform,. calls for four 
basic steps : education, agitation, legis- 
lation, and dedication. , 

1. Education of school people and 
laymen to the postwar needs in edu- 
cation is the first step. A foundation 
of information can be secured by read- 
ing and discussion. 

2. Agitation for change should not 
precede educating the public and the 
Legislature but should either follow 
or accompany it. Persons interested 
in public education are generally pas- 

(Continued on page 224) 
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\. unusual opportunity to test the 
effectiveness of certain established 
principles of reading instruction, was 
offered recently. Because of the fact 
that there are in the United States a 
very large number of adults who have 
completed less than four years of ele- 
mentary education, the Army found 
it necessary to accept men from this 
group and teach them the three R’s.* 

The Army succeeded in developing 
an amazingly efficient program of 
education — a program which has 
enabled the average illiterate or non- 
English-speaking man to acquire the 
basic academic skills needed in Army 
life in eight weeks time. 

Some men finish the work in two 
or three weeks ; a few men — mostly 
non-English-speaking — are retained 
twelve or even sixteen weeks in rare 
cases. Statistics from the Reception 
Centers where Special Training Units 
are operated for these men show that 
more than 90 percent of the trainees 
succeed in reaching acceptable stand- 
ards in the academic skills sought. 

How is it possible to perform such 
an overwhelming task in so short a 
time? Compare the figures mentioned 
above with the time required in the 
public schools to perform a similar 
service for boys and girls. 

In this paper the principles under- 
lying the program in reading will be 
examined and their relevance to the 
reading problem in the public schools 
will be indicated. 

The writer has long held that there 
are three factors which contribute to 
successful instruction in reading at 
every level. The first involves an 
attempt to appraise the needs of every 
member of the group for whom in- 
struction is planned; the second im- 
plies the development and use of 
appropriate methods and materials of 
instruction; and the third relates to 
the application of relevant and pro- 
gressive evaluation techniques. 

The Army program reveals an ap- 
preciation of the significance of these 
factors and a realistic attempt to give 





4In ome survey it was found that nearly one- 
seventh—13.5 percent—of young le and — 
might be considered illiterate. > isiana, South 
Carolina, and the percentages were above 


30. In stat ith la populations, such Ni 
n states wi rge 
York and Illinois, the percentages were 10 ewaieee. 
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The Army Teaches Readin 


In this article the principles underlying the 

Army’s program in reading are examined 

and their relevance to the reading problem 
in the public schools indicated. 


By PAUL A. WITTY 


proper consideration to each of them.? 
Testing in Special Training Units 

Men entering a Special Training 
Unit are carefully tested. A series of 
reading tests are given to determine 
the proper placement of each man at 
the beginning of the training cycle. 
Critical scores are used to differen- 
tiate four levels of instruction, and 
specially prepared materials are de- 
signed for use at each level. For ex- 
ample, the Army Reader, around 
which the entire academic program is 
articulated, is divided into four parts 
conveniently arranged for each in- 
structional level. If a student. is as- 
signed to level 1, he begins his read- 
ing in part 1 of the reader. Upon 
completing the work of level 1, he 
takes an objective test ; if he makes an 
acceptable score, he proceeds to level 
2. Students who begin at level 2, start 
their reading in part 2 of the Army 
Reader; while other students, enter- 
ing level 3 or 4 use whichever one of 
the last two parts of the textbook is 
indicated. 

By differentiating instruction in this 
way, it is possible for students to com- 
plete special training in two, four, or 
six weeks, although the average time 
is eight weeks. 

Thus men are examined to deter- 
mine placement and they are tested 
on the completion of the work of each 
level. 

Finally a comprehensive test is 
given, on which the trainee must 
reach a critical score in order to 
“graduate.” Through accurate place- 
ment and periodic testing, time is 
saved and students are spared un- 
necessary drill on skills already ac- 





*Cf. Paul by! and Golda Van Buskirk, “Bean 


in the Eye,” Childhood Education 5 gel = 
Several rather detailed accounts of this 
have been oes writer in 


x —F articles — 


= Ca uel 
speuell tnt the Journal prs Educational Psychology. 
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quired. In addition careful testing 
makes possible a frequent diagnos 
of each man’s status and needs. Ac- 
cordingly guidance and help can be 
offered when it is most needed. 


Functional Method of Instruction 


The method of instruction used in 
Special Training Units is referred to 
as functional. This implies simply that 
all instructional materials are pre- 
sented in the way in which they are 
being used or will be used. 

An example of this approach is 
found in the way film strips are em- 
ployed in Special Training Units. A 
film strip is a continuous series of 
still pictures, charts, or diagrams. It 
is prepared on 35 mm safety film. 
Speed of projection is controlled by 
the instructor or his assistant. Any 
frame in a film strip can be held on 
the screen until its contents have 
been mastered, and any frame or 
series of frames can be reviewed as 
many times as necessary. 

The following film strips have been 
developed for Special Training Units: 
A Soldier's General Orders; Military 
Discipline and Courtesy; How to 
Wear Your Uniform; The Story of 
Private Pete, a reading film strip es- 
tablishing a basic vocabulary; /ntro- 
duction to Numbers, for teaching 
vocabulary, symbols, and group con- 
cepts before introducing the arithme- 
tic text; /ntroduction to Language, 
two film strips, one for teaching nouns 
and the other for presenting verbs 
and prepositions ; and The World, for 
introducing geographic vocabulary 
and concepts. 

All of these film strips will be of 
interest to educators. However, an 
examination of FS 12-5, The Story 
of Private Pete, will reveal how the 
functional method is employed in pre- 
senting one type of subject matter. 
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This film strip introduces forty-six 
nouns in a related episode dealing 
with “Private Pete’ and a day in 
camp. The words are among those 
most frequently used in camp, They 
are also words which the men must 
recognize in order to read the first 
parts of the Army Reader and to con- 
verse and write simply. Thus this 
film strip has a “readiness” or pre- 
paratory function. It is useful also in 
remedial work. 

The Story of Private Pete is made 
up of four series of frames: (1) Pri- 
vate Pete and His Uniform, frames 
2 to 12; (2) Private Pete Looks at 
His Camp, frames 13 to 22; (3) Pri- 
vate. Pete Eats His Dinner, frames 23 
to 33; (4) Private Pete Goes to Bed, 
frames 34 to 44. 

Each series consists of approxi- 
mately 10 frames which present an 
overall view of the camp scene, and 
several breakdowns of this scene with 
attention centered on certain objects 
through the use of labels having single 
words on them. The largest number 
of labels (new words) in any frame 
is three. 

After about eight or ten frames 
have been used to introduce the words 
in the series, another scene follows on 
a single frame presenting the objects 
in a new relationship. But there are 
no labels on this frame. This frame 
is followed by another with the new 
words printed in a column on the side. 

Summary scenes accompanied by a 
printed story then provide a natural 
use of the words in each series in 
meaningful context. This entire se- 
quence is consistent with the way 
people normally acquire vocabulary. 
Moreover, it offers the student a 
challenging, highly interesting experi- 
ence with language. 

The /nstructor’s Reference for FS 
12-5 contains general principles and 
suggestions for teaching vocabulary 
by associating words with a variety 
of objects and experiences. In order 
to make this teaching guide of maxi- 
mum help, each frame of the filmstrip 
is reproduced and followed by speci- 
fic suggestions for teaching the vocab- 
ulary to men in Special Training 
Units. At the end of the reference, 
there is a test for measuring the stu- 
dent’s acquisition of the forty-six 
words. 

Two other film strips, FS 12-7 and 
FS 12-8, Introduction to Language, 
are available to extend the presenta- 
tion in The Story of Private Pete. 
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They present forty-six new nouns, 
thirty-one verbs, and twelve preposi- 
tions. All words have a high fre- 
quency in the Army list ; they are also 
presented in familiar settings. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
this approach is the fact that useful 
information and materials are pre- 
sented in the way in which they will 
be used. 


Functional Instructional Materials 


The success of the program of spe- 
cial training may be attributed in part 
to the high quality of the instructional 
materials developed by the Army. 
The Army Reader, the textbook for 
teaching basic reading skills, deals 
with experience in camp such as tak- 
ing care of the barracks, making pur- 
chases at the PX, keeping a budget, 
etc. 

Supplementary reading materials 
offer additional reading experience of 
direct usefulness. For example, one 
booklet-—Your Job in the Army— 
tells the men about the various kinds 
of jobs they may enter when they 
have completed basic training. A 
monthly magazine, Our War, and a 
weekly Newsmap (special edition for 
these men) provide additional infor- 
mation. 

These periodicals keep the men up 
to date on the progress of the war 
and also give them some understand- 
ing concerning its background and 
its cause. In addition, they contain 
accounts of some outstanding leaders 
on the fighting front and at home. 
Both periodicals are profusely illus- 
trated with materials of interest to 
soldiers. For example, a comic or car- 
toon strip appears in every issue of 
Our War. 

Other supplementary reading ma- 
terials are issued monthly. Some of 
these describe heroes of the war, 
while others indicate the contribution 
of each of the United Nations. These 
materials are written in very simple 
English. The average difficulty is 
about that of the typical third-grade 
hook. 

Integration of Materials 
and Instruction 

In Special Training Units, the aca- 
demic work in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and oral expression is ‘inte- 
grated in natural and related pursuits. 
This is, of course, the logical exten- 
sion of the functional method. More- 
over further integration occurs since 
the teacher of the academic work is 
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also the teacher of military subjects. 

According to the Mobilization 
Training Program for these units, 
three or four hours per day are given 
over to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Four or five additional hours 
are devoted daily to military training. 
The military subjects are presented 
with the same regard for clear com- 
munication and understanding that 
characterizes the presentation of the 
academic work. 

For example, specialized vocabula- 
ries are studied in subjects such as 
sanitation and hygiene, military dis- 
cipline and courtesy, and rifle marks- 
manship. Clarity is enhanced further 
through the use of appropriate visual 
aids such as film strips, films, and 
graphic portfolios. On the drill field 
careful attention is directed to the 
giving and timing of commands. The 
entire program is one in which the 
acquisition of language skills is at all 
times a living, vital concern. 

Crass Size Is SMALL.—The great- 
est value is obtained from the instruc- 
tional materials by using them in 
classes which seldom exceed eighteen 
in size. The average class contains 
twelve to fifteen men. Thus it be- 
comes possible to provide abundant 
demonstrations and to utilize applica- 
tory exercises to assure rapid learn- 
ing. Errors and faulty habits are cor- 
rected at the outset and guidance and 
encouragement are offered according 
to the varied needs within every 
group. 

THE ROLE oF THE TEACHER.—The 
teachers in Special Training Units 
are enlisted men, most of whom have 
had professional and academic train- 
ing. Many have had experience in 
teaching either in public schools or in 
colleges, but few have had experience 
in teaching adult illiterates. 

The instructional materials de- 
scribed above are provided by head- 
quarters in Washington. These teach- 
ers, however, adapt and extend the 
instructional materials. They make 
some of their own visual aids, develop 
reading charts, and prepare supple- 
mentary materials. 

Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution of these teachers is found in 
the attitude they bring to their work. 
They emphasize success and steady 
progress; they expect every man to 
learn effectively and rapidly. This at- 
titude spreads to the students, who 
come to believe in their capacity to 

(Continued on page 222) 
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Junior College Policy 
For Ulinois 


By Eval VU Fees 


Epitor’s Note.—As Professor Koos in- 
dicates, he here summarizes and comments 
on a report prepared for the Commission to 
Survey Higher Educational Facilities. This 
report was prepared for the commission at 
the request of Dr. George A. Works, di- 
rector of the survey. 

In preparing the report, Dr. Koos had 
the assistance of Norman Burns and the 
advice of a committee of three. This com- 
mittee consisted of Dr. Frank A. Jensen, 
superintendent of LaSalle-Peru Township 
High School and Junior College; Oscar M. 
Corbell, superintendent of the Centralia 
Township High School and Junior College, 
and Leland L. Medsker, assistant director, 
Bureau of Occupational Research, Chicago 
public schools. 


Gociieieai the gist of a sixty-four- 
page, fifty-thousand-word report into 


a space equal to that of three of those 
pages must be counted among difficult 
tasks, especially when it is a report 
weighed down by facts and recom- 
mendations, as is the report on the 
junior college in Illinois to the Com- 
mission to Survey Higher Educational 
Facilities. 

Certainly, it is advisable to go di- 
rectly to the recommendations, dis- 
pensing with preliminaries except to 
say that although the first junior col- 
leges anywhere, both public and pri- 
vate, were established in Illinois, de- 
velopment—particularly down-state— 
has lagged behind that in the country 
at large. In view of this lag and the 
great prospective need for educational 
opportunities at this level in the post- 
war period, the Commission to Survey 
Higher Educational Facilities did well 
to include the problem of the junior 
college within the scope of its inquiry. 

In the report the recommendations 
are made as eight “elements in a de- 
sirable junior-college policy” for the 
State. Each will here be presented 
and, within the limitations of space, 
will be briefly discussed, with com- 
ment on the few points at which, ac- 
cording to information available at 
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this writing, there are departures in 
the Commission’s recommendations to 
the General Assembly from those 
made in the report to them. 

1. The first recommendation is that 
the State should encourage, not merely 
permit, the establishment and main- 
tenance of a system of local public 
junior colleges. Permissive legislation 
was extended to districts outside Chi- 
cago in 1937. The rate of develop- 
ment was slow prior to passage of the 
law and has not been accelerated by 
the new permission. The method of 
encouragement is provided in subse- 
quent recommendations. 

2. An element in the policy is favor- 
able to local public junior colleges and 
opposed to state, or regional, junior 
colleges, or area schools. The basis of 
this recommendation is evidence in the 
report, gathered from high schools in 
a number of states, showing that the 
proportions of graduates of local high 
schools entering local public junior 
colleges and state, or regional, junior 
colleges are about equal, but that the 
proportions entering state junior col- 
leges from other high schools at a 
distance—even only at commuting dis- 
tance—drop off sharply, with the pro- 
portion decreasing as the distance in- 
creases. 

The actual median percentages from 
local high schools found to be enter- 
ing local public and regional junior 
colleges were, respectively, 44.3 and 
43.2, while the median percentage en- 
tering regional junior colleges from 
high schools 7 to 15 miles distant was 
12.7. From high schools 51 to 74 miles 
distant, the percentage was only 1.7. 
The policy of establishing regional, or 
area, schools is a mistaken one. 

3. The policy urges that encourage- 
ment of establishment should be ex- 
tended to districts in which a mini- 
mum junior-college enrolment of 175 
to 200 students may be expected. Jun- 
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ior colleges with enrolments below 
this minimum cannot offer a suitable 
curriculum except at a prohibitive cost 
per student attending. 

With conditions of school attend- 
ance as they were in 1940 and 1941, 
this minimum junior-college enrol- 
ment calls for districts with high- 
school enrolments of 500 or more. 
There were in 1941 ninety-seven such 
districts in the State. This element of 
the policy will tend to secure a com- 
mendable, even if not fully adequate, 
geographic distribution of junior col- 
leges in the State. 

Adequacy in this regard would be 
more nearly approached if, at the dis- 
cretion of the state agency in control 
and after special inquiry on feasibility, 
junior colleges might be authorized in 
districts resulting from consolidation 
of two or more contiguous or nearly 
contiguous districts maintaining high 
schools, in no one of which is there 
an enrolment of as many as 500 but 
which together enroll this number. 

Study of the fifty counties in the 
State with no high schools enrolling 
500 or more finds only fifteen within 
which such consolidations do not ap- 
pear to be feasible. It is certain, more- 
over, that, in some of these fifteen 
counties, districts could be found with 
enrolments which, if joined with near- 
by districts in adjoining counties, 
would yield the minimum of 500. 

While on the subject of distribu- 
tion of junior colleges in the State, 
brief comment may be made on two 
related matters. One of these is the 
question of the number of such units 
that should be maintained in Chicago, 
which has more than two-fifths of the 
State’s total population. 

Investigation found distance from 
junior college to be a potent factor of 
attendance, and it was rather apparent 
that Chicago should have at least two 
or three more centers, appropriately 
located, where junior-college educa- 
tion is provided. These junior col- 
leges should be, as with down-state 
units and the present branches in the 
Chicago system, part of the local 
school system. 

The second matter concerns the pos- 
sibilities of rendering junior-college 
service in present higher institutions 
in the State. There may be instances 
in which existing institutions of higher 
education, either publicly or privately 
controlled, would wish to set up gen- 
eral and vocational two-year terminal 
programs which would meet local 
needs for junior-college education. 
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If, in such cases, the opportunities 
could be made available without tui- 
tion charge to local youth through the 
adoption of a plan for the use of pub- 
lic funds which would meet the test 
of constitutionality, existing institu- 
tions might well, in some communi- 
ties, serve the purposes for which the 
local public junior college is designed. 

The State teachers colleges are 
among the existing institutions which 
could provide junior-college educa- 
tional opportunities for youth in their 
communities. Junior colleges estab- 
lished in these institutions would, from 
the point of view of control, be excep- 
tions to the general rule of local con- 
trol. They would be integral parts of 
the teachers colleges, rather than of 
the local school system, and would, 
therefore, come under the control of 
the governing body of the teachers 
colleges. 

4. The present law specifies that 
districts establishing junior colleges 
must already be maintaining high- 
school courses. An element of the 
policy urges that this requirement be 
continued. The main reason for not 
recommending that Illinois join the 
minority of states permitting establish- 
ment of junior colleges in separate 
junior-college districts, is the impossi- 
bility in such junior colleges of main- 
taining close articulation with high- 
school work below. 

Much to be preferred to the estab- 
lishment of separate junior-college 
districts would be the encouragement 
of consolidation of districts maintain- 
ing high schools, as was suggested in 
discussing the preceding recommenda- 
tion (Number 3), in order to provide 
the minimum desirable high-school 
enrolment. 

A state that has already, as has IIli- 
nois, set up a district organization 
that discourages—often even prevents 
—close articulation of elementary- and 
high-school education surely should 
not institute a policy that will present 
further obstacles to vertical unifica- 
tion of the school system. It is dis- 
tressing to contemplate the competi- 
tion and confusion that would arise 
from superimposing still a third dis- 
trict with still another board in con- 
trol on the two-district, two-board 
organization now typically operative 
in territory maintaining high schools. 

5. One of the most important rec- 
ommendations in the policy is that 
the proposed system of junior colleges 
should be tuition-free. The chief con- 
sideration supporting a policy of free 
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tuition is that the junior college is in- 
creasingly and appropriately accepted 
as a part of the basic school system, 
just as the elementary- and high- 
school levels are so accepted. The 
junior college is on the way to being 
democratized to the same degree as 
are elementary school and high school. 

Evidence is at hand proving that 
imposition of a tuition charge reduces 
strikingly the proportion of high- 
school graduates, particularly those in 
the lower socio-economic levels, con- 
tinuing into junior-college years. It 
may be mentioned in passing that the 
projection of junior-college enrol- 
ments, on the basis of high-school 
enrolments in 1940, in the report to 
the commission assumed a free-tuition 
policy. It had been found in a related 
study involving more than a hundred 
local public junior colleges in various 
sections of the country that enrolments 
in free-tuition junior colleges aver- 
aged a third of the high-school enrol- 
ments, whereas the enrolments in jun- 
ior colleges with an average tuition 
charge of about $90 per year averaged 
only a seventh. 

6. The report to the commission 
includes the recommendation of a 
generous program of state aid for 
this expansion of school services. This 
element of the policy is well supported 
by evidence on present high tax rates 
for schools and low assessed valua- 
tions for projected junior colleges in 
many districts. In these districts it 
would be impossible to maintain jun- 
ior colleges without withdrawing sup- 
port needed for the lower schools. 
Present high rates and low valuations 
go far to explain the slow develop- 
ment of junior colleges down-state. 

Two plans for aid were suggested 
to the commission. One would pro- 
vide “flat” aid in different amounts, 
depending on the assessed valuation 
per junior-college student in the dis- 
trict. The specific amounts indicated 
in the report were $75 per student per 
year in districts with assessed valua- 
tions of less than $40,000 per student 
and $50 per student in districts with 
assessed valuations of $40,000 or more 
per student. 

The other plan, preferred by the 
commission, is analogous to the plan 
now used in Illinois to aid lower-level 
schools and joins an amount of flat 
aid per student with supplemental aid. 

The specific recommendation in this 
proposal was for $60 flat aid with 
supplemental aid enough to bring the 
amount available from the district up 
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to $140 per student per year, in dis- 
tricts where the flat aid of $60 and a 
tax Of thirty-five cents do not yield 
this amount. The figure of $140 per 
student was suggested because it is a 
low average cost per student for this 
level of education. 

A further detail in the plan of fi- 
nancing junior colleges recommended 
in the report concerns reimbursement 
of the district maintaining the junior 
colleges for the portion of the cost not 
covered by state aid for students from 
outside the district. These students 
have been found, for local public jun- 
ior colleges, to average about a third 
of all students in attendance. The ar- 
rangement proposed is one analogous 
to the present one being followed with 
high-school students from outside of 
districts maintaining high schools : this 
portion of the cost would be covered 
by taxes levied in the non-high-school 
district and other districts from which 
the students come. 

Because both educators and citizens 
will be speculating over the total 
amount of aid from State sources that 
would be involved in such a program, 
a word should be said on this subject. 
Before reporting the estimate, it is 
desirable to report that the commis- 
sion in its final recommendations re- 
duced the flat aid under the preferred 
alternative plan to $50 per student in 
average daily attendance. 

Should opportunities for junior- 
college education be made available 
on the scale contemplated in the re- 
port, Illinois might ultimately expect 
to have 60,000 or more students en- 
rolled in well over a hundred publicly 
controlled junior colleges widely dis- 
tributed throughout the State. With 
such a development the cost to the 
State of providing aid by the plan ap- 
proved by the commission would 
approximate $3,200,000 a year, or 
$6,400,000 a biennum. 

Though at first thought this may 
appear to be a heavy burden for the 
State to assume, it should be kept in 
mind that it would represent only 2.3 
percent of the total general funds ap- 
propriations of $283,600,000 for the 
biennium 1943-’45. 

Moreover, the State would not be 
called on immediately to provide $3,- 
200,000 a year for the support of 
junior colleges. The total development 
could be expected to, and properly 
should, extend over a considerable 
period. If, for example, for a period 
of sixteen years, seven or eight insti- 

(Continued on page 222) 
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Summary of a Study of 


The Junior College 
Problem in Illinois 


I. November of 1943, the board of 
trustees of the University of Illinois 
authorized a comprehensive study of 
the junior college problem in the state 
of Illinois. This action was taken in 
recognition of the importance of the 
problem and further as an expression 
of the interest which the University 
of Illinois should exercise in all as- 
pects of publicly supported programs 
of higher education. 

The study has now been completed. 
[he major recommendations, which 
have already appeared in the daily 
press, deeply concern the future of 
public education in this State. They 
are intended to serve as a guide to 
the educational policies that might 
govern the further democratization of 
education in this country. 

The increasing complexity of our 
culture, the stabilization of the growth 
of our population, and the exclusion 
of our youth under twenty years of 
age from permanent employment have 
led to a demand for more education 
at a rising level for an increasing pro- 
portion of the population. Education 
may not be the sole remedy for the 
Nation’s social and economic prob- 
lems, but no one has ever seriously 
denied its basic importance to a rep- 
resentative form of government. 


A Free, Local Institution 


At the present time, approximately 
four-fifths of youth of high-school age 
in the state of Illinois are attending 
secondary schools, but less than one- 
sixth of those of college entrance age 
go on to institutions of higher educa- 
tion. If further educational opportuni- 
ties for these youth are advisable, a 
substantial part of the addition should 
assume the form of local junior col- 
leges created in the best tradition of 
the American public school. 


The junior college, therefore, should 
be a public institution charging no 
tuition, or at the most, a minimal 
amount. The junior college should be 
a local institution, integrated with the 
occupational and social needs of the 
community, with primary control re- 
served to the local board of education. 
The junior college should not be se- 
lective ; it should be open to all high- 
school graduates of the State, and if 
evening courses are established, they 
should be open uniformly to adults 
as well. 


Extension of Secondary School 


Although the junior college may be 
defined as an educational institution 
embracing the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades, the grade levels in- 
cluded should not be restricted to 
these two. The future may bring a 
radical departure from the traditional 
organization of elementary, junior- 
high, and senior-high schools. Legis- 
lation in the State, therefore, should 
be so written as to allow the inclusion 
of the eleventh and twelfth grades of 
the secondary school with the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades. 

Such organization would make it 
mandatory that the high-school dis- 
trict be the base of organization and 
operation for the junior college. Edu- 
cation at the junior-college level, 
moreover, is generally conceded to be 
an upward extension of the secondary 
school. Even in the first two years of 
the senior colleges and universities 
courses now offered differ in purpose, 
content, organization, and method 
from upper division specialization, 
professional preparation, and training 
in research. Close integration of the 
junior college years with the upper 
secondary years will aid in the unifi- 
cation, or “vertical alignment,” of the 
various levels of schooling. 


By COLEMAN R. GRIFFITH 


One factor which often has been 
mentioned as leading to the junior 
college movement is the increasing 
complexity of our technical culture. 
The shift from handwork to machine 
production has resulted in decreased 
opportunity for creative expression 
through work. The last decade por- 
trayed economic malfunction caused 
partially by the shift from one type 
of machine production to another. 

The times demand functional adapt- 
ability on the part of the individual, 
an adaptability possible only through 
training for a higher level of skill, 
knowledge, and ability than now pre- 
vails. The junior college is recom- 
mended as the institution to offer this 
training, general at its core but com- 
bined with occupational and industrial 
preparation for both old and new 
types of life callings. 


Can the State Afford a System 

of Junior Colleges? 

Probably the most pertinent ques- 
tion to be answered before the estab- 
lishment of a system of junior col- 
leges is recommended is: Can the 
State afford junior college training ? 
Assuming the junior college to be 
tuition free, the answer depends on 
the governmental unit designated as 
responsible for financial support of 
the junior college. 

There are in the state of Illinois 
a few local high-school districts which 
are financially able to support grades 
13 and 14 in addition to grades 9 
through 12. In fact, several districts 
are at present supporting a secondary 
school program extending through 
grade 14, On the other hand, it must 
be recognized that there are districts 
unable to provide adequate secondary 
training as now defined. 

In Illinois, 88 percent of funds for 
school support (for elementary and 
secondary schools) is derived from 
local property taxation; the Federal 
Government provides about 1 percent, 
leaving less than 11 percent of the 
total bill to be met by general State 
appropriations. In the amount of state 
funds per capita appropriated to in- 
stitutions of higher education,’ IlIli- 
nois ranks thirtieth among the states ; 
furthermore, in state tax collections 





*Basic data from Statistics of Higher Education, 
1937-’38: Bulletin, 1940, No. 2, United States 
Office of Education. State appropriations for higher 
education for that year amounted to $0.90 per cap- 
ita of general population. 
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per capita Illinois ranks twenty-third 
among the states.” 

It may safely be said, therefore, 
that the state of Illinois can afford to 
assume a larger proportion of the bill 
for the education of its youth, and 
further that the state of Illinois can 
afford to encourage a broadened sys- 
tem of public education through more 
liberal financial support of schooling. 

These and other facts indicate that 
the University of Illinois should lend 
its support to the creation of an ex- 
panded system of junior colleges to 
be defined by law and to be supported 
(1) by appropriate increases in exist- 
ing tax rates in the districts, and (2) 
by direct appropriations from the 
State Treasury by the General As- 
sembly on the basis of a stated amount 
per unit of daily attendance. 


Elements of Control 


The University of Illinois will 
probably advocate a policy of control 
whereby the proposed system of 
junior colleges shall be under the 
control of a State Board of Educa- 
tion with the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction as the executive officer 
of the proposed board. 

It is recommended, furthermore, 
that the creation of a junior college 
in any section-of the State shall be 
subject to approval by the proposed 
State Board of Education after a de- 
tailed analysis establishes the need 
for such an institution in the area re- 
questing it. 

In view of the fact that some re- 
strictions are necessary in order to 
promote the development of junior 
colleges in an orderly manner, the 
University of Illinois recommends 
that no high-school district or unit of 
consolidated districts with a high- 
school enrollment of less than 500 
students shall be permitted to develop 
a junior college. At the same time, 
each petition before the state board 
should be studied in the light of the 
social, economic, and educational situ- 
ation of the area to be served. 

While the University of Illinois 
advocates the creation of courses and 
curricula in the junior college system 
which will be adapted to the vocational 
and subprofessional activities of the 
area served, it believes that suitable 
adjustments should be made in the 
appropriate areas (1) to courses and 
curricula in basic education designed 


*State tax collection data for 1940 from the Tax 
Foundation. In 1940 Illinois collected $24.03 per 
capita in State taxes. 
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to meet the ordinary requirements for 
college entrance for those youth most 
likely to profit therefrom, (2) to 
courses and curricula that conduce to 
the development of a well-rounded 
citizenry, and (3) to courses and cur- 
ricula designed to meet the needs of 
adults and others who, in increasing 
numbers, constitute the major portion 
of the existing junior college enroll- 
ment. In other words, the junior col- 
leges ought to become community 
centers for educational purposes “be- 
yond the high-school level. 


Midyear Report on N.E.A. 
Membership by Counties 


N.E.A. 
ENROLLMENTS 
County Number Percent 


Adams _..... 409 49 12 
Alexander es 5 3 
Bond ; _.. 145 6 4 
Boone : _ 142 69 | 49 
Brown : ae 4 6 
Bureau —_ sol 41 


No. of Counties in Group 





NuMBER OF 
TEACHERS 


Percent N.E.A. Members 


11-20 


0-10 


101 DOWNSTATE COUNTIES 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
PERCENT OF N.E.A. MEMBERSHIP 


Read: In 23 counties 10 reent or less of 
teachers employed* were N.E.A. members on 
December 31, 1944. 


Chm  .... & 5 
TS 70 
Cass ee 33 
Champaign . 614 262 
Christian 348 24 
Clark _ Sy 38 
Clay Seite caak? 10 
Clinton ean ee 10 
Coles ae Ok 93 
Cook _—* 3,849 
Crawford 208 179 
Cumberland — 10 
DeKalb . 349 191 
| a 29 
Douglas ~< 23 
DuPage . 686 568 
Edgar ae 74 
Edwards ae 1 
Effingham 172 44 
Fayette 242 36 30 


*The number of teachers in each county is that 
given in the Statistical 4 ~y of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for the school year ended 
June 30, 1943. The N.E.A. enrollments are for the 
current membership year, 1944-45, as of December 
31, 1944. Information regarding the number of 
teachers in the eity of Chicago for the year 1942- 
"43 were not available, so that a comparison can 
not be made between the number of Cook County 
teachers and the number of N.E.A. hips 
in the county. 

tCrawford County has since attained 100 per- 
cent membership. See story on page 205. 
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County 
Ford —_ 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Gallatin 
Greene - 
Grundy 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hardin 
Henderson 
Henry 
Iroquois 
Jackson 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
Jersey 
Jo Daviess 
Johnson 
Kane 
Kankakee 
Kendall 
Knox 
Lake 
LaSalle 
Lawrence 
Lee . 
Livingston 
Logan 
McDonough 
McHenry 
McLean 
Macon 
Macoupin 
Madison 
Marion 
Marshall 
Mason 
Massac 
Menard 
Mercer 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Moultrie 
Ogle 
Peoria 
Perry 
Piatt 
Pike 
Pope 
Pulaski 
Putnam 
Randolph 
Richland 
Rock Island 
Saint Clair 
Saline 
Sangamon 
Schuyler 
ae 4. 
Shelby 
Cs 
Stephenson 
Tazewell 
Union 
Vermilion 
Wabash 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
White 
Whiteside 
= 
Williamson 
Winnebago 
Woodford 


NuMBER OF 
TEACHERS 


190 


_. 428 


442 
97 
183 
176 
137 
311 
66 
117 
373 
359 
330 
141 
307 
118 
177 
103 
778 
354 
103 
413 
823 
737 
199 
279 
402 
285 
270 
305 
621 
587 
393 
911 
344 
115 
177 
129 
116 
198 
99 
313 
260 
136 
- 301 
823 
189 
190 
285 
66 
120 
66 
240 
167 
691 
926 
298 
734 
124 
91 
272 
109 
302 
535 
153 
717 
96 
234 
130 
207 
217 
380 
677 
369 
762 
201 


N.E.A. 
ENROLLMENTS 
Number Percent 
43 23 
109 25 
71 16 
4 
31 17 
69 
43 
36 
3 
7 
109 


81 25 
12 
42 
48 41 
59 33 
1 . 
64 
82 23 
73 71 
184 45 
69 
33 
33 17 
168 60 
77 19 
22 8 
66 24 
52 
325 52 
60 
33 8 
388 43 
120 35 
24 21 
22 12 
7 6 
51 26 
34 34 
33 
43 
36 27 
51 
69 
25 13 
88 46 
88 31 
4 6 
14 12 
20 30 
89 37 
14 8 
73 
406 44 
184 62 
18 
15 12 
3 3 
46 17 
49 45 
-61 
44 
41 27 
42 
24 25 
65 28 
7 5 
36 17 
14 6 
45 
299 44 
57 15 
400 52 
86 43 
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What Is the N.E.A. 
Doing Today? 


By SUSAN SCULLY 

N.E.A. Director for Illinois * 

The research activities of the Na- 
tional Education Association have 
come to be one of the major services 
rendered to us. Is there any one here 
who has not read and used some of 
the four bulletins the Research Di- 
vision publishes each year? 

One of the most important activ- 
ities of this division is the biennial 
salary study now being made. After 
the facts are gathered, they are used. 
it is no accident that the annual 
average salary of teachers has in- 
creased from $775 in 1917 to $1550 
in 1944, An “Open Letter” giving the 
acts about the extreme need for in- 
creases in teachers salaries has been 
sent from the N.E.A. to 500,000 per- 
sons, including school-board members, 
newspaper editors, and other inter- 
ested citizens. Over 400 communities 
have requested and obtained salary in- 
formation from the N.E.A. 

Working closely with Government 
agencies, the N.E.A. has obtained in- 
terpretations of wage stabilization 
regulations that have made it possible 
for many local groups to obtain legal 
salary increases. 

Through their efforts teacher re- 
cruiting was made part of the program 
sponsored by the Office of War In- 
formation. 

Since public support for education 
depends upon public understanding 
the N.E.A. has tried to inform the 
public of the needs and policies of the 
schools. The association began by or- 
ganizing a conference in which cur- 
rent educational problems were pre- 
sented to thirty-four editorial repre- 
sentatives of leading magazines of 
nationwide circulation. 

Two other conferences were held 
with 100 national advertisers, with the 
result that three of the largest adver- 
tising agencies have contributed free 
art and free copy for a campaign to 
emphasize the vital character of teach- 
ing and the crisis in education today. 
The Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica has asked each of its member clubs 
to make use of the “drop-ins” so pre- 
pared. 

You must have seen them. Wrig- 
ley’s posters, “America’s teachers are 
helping our youngsters get ready to 
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carry on tomorrow all that we are 
fighting and working for today”; 
newspaper ads—“An Apple for’ 
Teacher,” “Teaching is War Work, 
too,” and on and on. Articles have 
appeared in Fortune, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, This Week, Mademoiselle, 
Woman's Day, Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper's, and many others. 

The N.E.A. distributes a regular 
newsletter to 112 radio stations. In 
co-operation with the Book-of-the- 
Month Club the N.E.A. has distrib- 
uted 35,000 copies of a guide to popu- 
lar books on education for the gen- 
eral public. 

In every way they have tried to put 
our united strength behind an effort 
to let people know that education 
must be a vital concern of the public. 
Your contributions to the War and 
Peace Fund have helped to finance 
these efforts. 

On October 4, the White House 
Conference on Rural Education con- 
vened. This conference was called, 
planned, and directed by the N.E.A. 
Conferees studied such topics as pay- 
ing for rural education, the interrela- 
tion of school and community welfare, 
problems of professional personnel as 
related to rural education, organiza- 
tion and administration of rural ‘edu- 
cation, and the place of rural educa- 
tion in American democracy. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the N.E.A. has held a series of 
regional meetings throughout the 
United States to discuss and plan for 
the role of education in the People’s 
Peace and to promote interest in the 
development of an international office 
of education, which would have for 
its chief purpose growth in interna- 
tional understanding and goodwill. 

This commission has also shown 
sound leadership in its imposing array 
of publications, of which the newest 
is, in my opinion, the finest—Educa- 
tion for All American Youth. This is 
a constructive plan for the welfare of 
youth now and after the war. 

Today this commission is planning 
conferences at which educators will 
discuss the Dumbarton Oaks propo- 
sals and the means by which an Inter- 
national Office of Education can be 
established and can function within 
the general framework of the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. 

The need for the National Legisla- 
tive Commission is evident when you 
consider the fact that by March 1, 
1944 there had been more than 100 
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bills directty ¢ eencerning education in- 
troduced in the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gréss. You can receive the commis- 
sion’s legislative bulletin by asking 
for.it. This bulletin, which gives a 
digest of all bills pertaining to educa- 
tion as they are introduced, is sent 
to the legislative chairmen of all affi- 
liated groups. 

I have touchedtonly the high epots 
of N.E.A. service. As the reports 
which are sent to me as N.E.A. Direc- 
tor reach my desk, I am amazed at 
the “constructive and effective work 


that the N.E.A. is doing day by day,. 


I am thrilled when I think of what 
could be done if the membership were 
one million. 

We cannot all have the knowledge, 
the time, nor thé’ money needed to 
fight for more money for education, 
to recruit competent teachers for the 
home front, to secure a voice for edu- 
cation at the peace table, and to secure 
lay support for an improved status 
for education. 

We can pay our dues, and they will 
help to hire the experts needed. We 
can enjoy the stimulation that comes 
from an association with numbers of 
our fellows discussing common prob- 
lems and working for the common 
ends. We can send in suggestions for 
program and action. We: can make 
constructive criticisms. 


Crawford First 100 Percent 
County —N.E.A.~ 1.6.4. 


Under the leadership of County 
Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Roe 
Wright, Crawford County has at- 
tained universal membership in the 
National Education Association and 
the Illinois Education Association. 

A survey conducted in the county 
by the Southeastern Division reflected 
unanimous support in behalf of 100 
percent subscription to the state and 
national associations. The enrollment 
effort followed with the result that 
Crawford County has the honor and 
distinction of being the first county 
in Illinois to obtain 100 percent mem- 
bership in both N.E.A. and LE.A, 

A Professional Recognition Certi- 
ficate has been forwarded to Mr. 
Wright’s office in honor of the rural 
enrollments and Crawford County 
schools as a whole. Other certificates 
are being forwarded to the Flat Rock, 
Hutsonville, Oblong, Palestine, and 
Robinson graded and high schools. 
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counselor have contrib- 
uted much to the special- 
ized techniques involved 
in the placement of han- 
dicapped persons in posi- 
tions where their physi- 
cal limitations are mini- 



























































Bei Illinois Association for the 
Crippled administers a program of 
direct services to the handicapped. It 
is interested as well in legislation 
affecting the handicapped, the im- 
provement of camp opportunities for 
crippled children, custodial care, and 
co-ordination of community-wide 
services for the handicapped. Since 
numerous special schools, clinics, 
and hospitals serve children in the 
Chicago area, the association there 
has aimed primarily at the unmet 
needs of adults. Out of this attempt 
there has developed the following 
program. 


























































































































Chicago Area Program 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT DeE- 
PARTMENT.—This department is con- 
cerned with the counseling, guidance, 
testing, referral, placement, and fol- 
low-up relating to the employment of 
handicapped persons in industry. 

During the past year, more 
than 1400 persons have been placed 
in industrial positions. Many of these 
persons previously had never been 
employed and most of them had not 
been employed recently. The major- 
ity of placements have resulted in a 
direct contribution to the war effort. 

A skilled placement counselor and 
job analyst, and a medical social 
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mized or compensated. 

As the number of em- 
ployable orthopedically 
crippled applicants de- 
creases, we find industry 
giving sympathetic con- 
sideration to neurological 
cases. Industry has de- 
veloped a _ constructive 
and hopeful concept of 
the contributions that handicapped 
workers have to offer. Industry is 
ceasing to ask, “What is wrong with 
him?” and from a positive point of 
view, is asking, “What can he-do?” 

HoMEBOUND DEPARTMENT. — In 
its Homebound Department, the Illi- 
nois association concerns itself with 
occupational therapy, instruction, 
sales outlets, and production by those 
persons too severely handicapped to 
adjust to industry. More than 600 
persons are gainfully employed either 
in craft or industrial types of work 
in the home, instructed by field work- 
ers under the direction of an occupa- 
tional therapist. 

This program of therapy and gain- 
ful employment for homebound per- 
sons has resulted in a number of them 
being rehabilitated to a point where 
placement in industry has resulted. 


Crarz WorK.—Many of our clients 
are skilled in knitting, sewing, stuff- 
ing animals, beadwork, leather-work, 
etc. These persons produce items for 
sale at the various outlets of the asso- 
ciation. Items which are ordered by 
the association are paid for upon re- 
ceipt. Unsolicited items are paid for 
if the standard of workmanship is 
acceptable. If items are not up to 
standard, they are returned to the 
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Helping By EDGAR T. STEPHENS 
be the Handicapped 


DME Rake 


maker, and an instructor attempts to 


correct the difficulty. 
INDUSTRIAL Work. — Industry in 


the Chicago area has become aware 


of the production possibilities oi 
handicapped persons in the home. In- 
dustrial contracts for subassembly 
types of work have been entered into 
with fifteen firms. Since last August. 
$18,744.80 has been paid to workers 
for industrial work done in the home. 
It is our thinking that in many of 
these cases the earning of money has 
a definite therapy value. We are 
keenly aware of the social, economic, 
and physical gains that many such 
persons have experienced over a 
period of several months. The field 
of rendering service to homebound 
persons needs to be explored much 
further and presents a challenge to 
any community. 


Downstate Units 

In addition to the direct services 
carried on by the association through 
its staff, a wide and varied co-opera- 
tive program ‘is made possible by 
means of the various downstate units. 
Units are located at Aurora, Cicero, 
Downers Grove, Geneseo, Jackson- 
ville, Joliet, Peoria, Rockford, and 
Rock Island. There is also the North 
Shore Association for the Crippled. 


Through funds secured by means 
of the Annual Easter Seal Sale, these 
units have been able to expand exist- 
ing programs of service or to in- 
itiate such programs. Approximately 
$11,500 was raised by downstate units 
during the 1944 Seal Sale campaign. 

These funds helped to make pos- 
sible employment of one craft instruc- 
tor for an adult program, two special 
teachers, one school cook, and three 
visiting nurses; taxi transportation 
and special surveys of the handi- 
capped. 

Three units supplied braces, crutch- 
es, special shoes, and wheel chairs. 

(Continued on page 223) 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


Letters ta an OLD CRONY 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Dene DAVE: 


Some time ago I wrote to you about 
my meetings with representatives of 
various national groups including the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. You will recall that several 
vears ago Dr. Sutton, superintendent 
of schools in Atlanta, Georgia, pre- 
sented an address indicating the close 
relationships between educational and 
business standards. Ever since that 
time educators have voiced that belief 
more strongly than before. 

Some of us found ready listeners 
to this doctrine and believers in it as 
well among our friends in the Na- 
tional School Service Institute, among 
them Mr. L. E. Parmenter, Chicago, 
executive manager, who presently be- 
came a member of the Committee on 
Education of the National Chamber. 
Meanwhile, the N.E.A. and _ the 
Chamber of Commerce had been re- 
viewing relevant statistics. 

The result was the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States insti- 
tuted a nation-wide survey of its own 
to test our statements. The findings 
not only substantiated our beliefs but 
exceeded our expectations greatly. So 
impressed with the findings was the 
National Chamber of Commerce that 
word was sent out to over 2,000 
local Chambers of Commerce to the 
effect that if.a community wishes 
business prosperity it should first 
look to the conditions of its schools. 

I have at hand the new book issued 
by the Committee on Education of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. It is entitled Educa- 
tion, an Investment in People, a splen- 
did title for a splendid volume. 

This publication, selling at fifty 
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cents per copy, may be secured 
through the Committee on Educa- 
tion, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 
It presents in graphic manner the 
findings of the nation-wide survey. 
Every local Chamber of Commerce 
should now have a copy of this work, 
and each school system should be 
similarly equipped. 
Findings and Conclusions 

The large brochure is filled with 
significant tables, graphs, and charts 
showing, for example, the adult edu- 
cational levels in the various states, 
region by region; percent of persons 
enrolled in various types of schools; 
current expenses of schools per pu- 
pils A.D.A.; average annual salaries 
of school staffs; sources of financial 
support for schools. 


Per capita income as compared to 
school expense is shown as are annual 
wage or salary received by various 
workers as compared to years of 
schooling ; monthly rent as compared 
to schooling completed; the median 
years of schooling for various age 
groups; the relationship of educa- 
tional levels to per capita retail sales, 
magazine sales, telephones used ; and 
the relationship of educational level 
to mental and educational deficiencies 
and current expenditures for schools. 


I assure you that the findings are 
most interesting—even startling! In 
each instance very close correlation 
—0.72, 0.80, etc.—is indicated. 


It is no wonder that the commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Thomas C. Boushall, president of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, concluded as follows: 

1. That education is an essential instru- 
ment through which commerce, industry, 


and agriculture can be expanded in rising 
degree. 


2. That the cost of adequate education 
is an investment that local citizens and 
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business can well afford in increased meas- 
ure, when related step by step to the im- 
provement of local economic conditions. 


3. That mere technical education is not 
enough. Cultural education must accompany 
technical training to develop the appetites 
of the people for a better living that can 
come from the use of the products of 
American industry and agriculture. 

The committee furthermore con- 
cluded that every community should 
ascertain its own educational status 
and economic condition and set to 
work to utilize education as a lever 
for its own advancement, and that the 
local community should join in a state 
program of similar character. 

The committee observed that the 
quality of education is not the same 
in all areas. It believes that educa- 
tion programs must apply more di- 
rectly to the needs of the people. It 
furthermore believes that to maintain 
a representative republic under the 
system of private endeavor, initiative, 
and direction, business must discover 
basically sound measures for the ex- 
pansion of our dynamic economy. 

It concludes that education, as an 
essential instrument in that expan- 
sion, is a challenge to American busi- 
ness, and that business must deter- 
mine if its sponsorship of expanded 
education as a means of economic im- 
provement will answer the maximum 
demands of the people for a fuller 
participation in the larger life that the 
American scene promises in the post- 
war era. 


Approved Public Relations 
I understand that films and slides 
are being prepared to demonstrate 
the findings of this study, and that 
local Chambers of Commerce are be- 
ing prompted to work with local 
school authorities and others in 
evaluating the needs of the schools. 
Surely, every educator will be happy 

to respond to such local requests. 
I think that it is highly significant, 
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Dave, that such a body as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce should 
have conducted this survey and pre- 
sented this report. It is also signifi- 
cant that the National Association of 
Manufacturers is conducting a series 
of Education-Industry conferences, 
that church, labor, and farm organiza- 
tions maintain conferences with edu- 
cational leaders, and above all, that 
the common people seem to be de- 
manding attention upon the part of 
all governmental units to the needs 
of public schools. 

That this attention should be given 
in the midst of war is a healthy sign 
of nation-wide interest and concern 
in public education as a chief instru- 
ment of national protection and wel- 
fare. It also evidences the results of 
better public relations effort upon the 
part of the professional leaders in 
education. No better proof may be 
presented in behalf of universal local, 
state, and national association mem- 
berships on the part of all teachers, 
for it is such organization that makes 
good research and good public rela- 
tions possible. 

In this united effort, Dave, we can 
serve well not only our profession 
but our schools, the boys and girls 
they serve, and the Nation we love. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv 


Digest of Board Meetings 
December 8, 1944 


Time AND Ptace: 8:30 p.m. De- 
cember 8, 1944, state headquarters, 
Springfield. 

PresENT: President E. H. Stull- 
ken, Directors Russell Malan, J. Har- 
old Voshall, W. R. McIntosh, Paul 
A. Grigsby ; staff members Claude E. 
Vick and Irving F. Pearson; also 
J. W. Carrington, Leslie W. Nimmo, 
and David McIntosh, of the Teacher 
Welfare Committee. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
N.E.A. War-Peace Fund and I.E.A. 
Tenure Defense Fund reports. (3) 
Received report from Chairman Vos- 
hall relative to the N.E.A. War-Peace 
Fund campaign. (4) Approved re- 
port and recommendations of the 
Group Insurance Subcommittee of 
the Teacher Welfare Committee. (5) 
Directed that Secretary and staff pre- 
pare amendments to the State Con- 
stitution and By-Laws in keeping 
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with the Secretary’s suggestions, and 
that they be submitted to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. (6) Subscribed 
to the State Capital Information 
Service (legislative). 

(7) Received communications re- 
garding the N.E.A. Five-Year Plan. 
(8) Appointed J. A. Mann, Shelby- 
ville, as chairman of the Credentials 
Committee. 

ApjJOURNED: 12:30 a.m. Decem- 
ber 9, 1944. 

RECONVENED: 10:00 a.m. Decem- 
ber 9, 1944. 

Business: (1) Discussed details 
for Annual Meeting. (2) Considered 
communication regarding child labor. 
(3) Received legislative proposals 
from workshops. (4) Considered 
various retirement amendment pro- 
posals. (5) Requested Legislative 
Committee to consider certain retire- 
ment amendments. (6) Authorized 
payment from Tenure Defense Fund 
of $148.50 in expenses on Anderson 
tenure case and the payment of $1,000 
on the attorney’s fees. (7) Discussed 
other tenure cases. (8) Directed that 
the President and staff should par- 
ticipate in the proposed legislative 
conferences called by Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Vernon L. 
Nickell. 

ADJOURNED: 12:45 p.m. 


2 2 


January 12, 1945 


TIME AND Ptace: 8:30 p.m. Jan- 
uary 12, 1945, state headquarters. 

PRESENT: President E. H. Stull- 
ken; Directors W. R. MelIntosh, J. 
Harold Voshall, Russell Malan; staff 
members Eloise P. Bingham, Lester 
R. Grimm, Claude E. Vick, Wendell 
C. Kennedy, and Irving F. Pearson; 
Group Insurance Subcommitteemen 
Leslie W. Nimmo and David MclIn- 
tosh, and Teacher Welfare Commit- 
tee Chairman, J. W. Carrington. 

Business: (1) Accepted minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Received 
Secretary’s legislative report and con- 
sidered legislative proposals and 
status. (3) Received report of Mr. 
Nimmo, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Group Insurance, and recom- 
mended that the first $5,000 in loans 
from individuals be applied upon 
funds borrowed from the Credit Un- 
ion Inter-Insurance Exchange of 
Springfield. (4) Analyzed the pro- 
posed policies. (5) Recommended 
proposed By-Laws for the new com- 
pany. (6) Directed certain legal ques- 
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tions to Attorney Harris. (7) Grant- 
ed use of mailing list to Civil Service 
Commission. 

ApyourNeD: 12:30 a.m. Jan. 13. 

RECONVENED: 8:30 a.m. Jan. 13. 

Bustness: (1) Directed Secretary 
to reserve accommodations at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, for next 
Annual Meeting. (2) Assigned study 
of pooling delegates’ expenses to Mr. 
Voshall, Finance Chairman. (3) De- 
layed action on question of being a 
sponsoring agent in the Illinois Pub- 
lic Health Committee. (4) Accepted 
annual report of the Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle Board. (5) Elected 
J. Lester Buford, Mt. Vernon, Illi- 
nois, Federal Relations Chairman 
from Illinois. 

(6) Voted payment of $540.20 in 
attorney’s fees and expenses from the 
Tenure Defense Fund. (7) Directed 
a reply relative to the question of 
I.E.A. legal support to the Crakes 
tenure case, Moline. (8) Directed the 
Research Director and the Executive 
Secretary to draw up an outline of 
procedure to be followed in the I.E.A. 
supervision of legal developments in 
tenure cases. (9) Received com- 
munications regarding the N.E.A. 
Five-Year Plan and directed replies. 
(10) Received N.E.A. War-Peace 
Fund campaign report from Chair- 
man Voshall. (11) Directed the 
preparation of a resolution in behalf 
of pupil savings in war securities. 
(12) Received report from former 
N.E.A. Director John W. Thalman, 
approved it, and directed reply in 
appreciation. 

ADJOURNED: 2:00 p.m. 

RECONVENED: 4:00 P.M. 

Business: (1) Directed corre- 
spondence regarding the Francis ten- 
ure case at West Frankfort. (2) Di- 
rected correspondence regarding Jes- 
sup tenure inquiry. (3) Directed 
favorable reaction toward proposed 
Federal legislation prohibiting inter- 
ference with non-commercial radio 
broadcasts by educational institutions. 
(4) Directed the Secretary to attend 
an American Legion hearing on uni- 
versal military training at Chicago, 
January 19. (5) Directed the First 
Vice-president and the Executive 
Secretary to attend the Will Green 
funeral at Witt, Illinois, January 15. 

ApJOURNED: 5:45 p.m. 


x * * 
February 2, 1945 
TIME AND Pace: 8:30 p.m. Feb- 
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ruary 2, 1945, state headquarters, 
Springfield. 

Present: President E. H. Stull- 
ken, Directors W. R. McIntosh, Rus- 
sell Malan; staff members Eloise P. 
Bingham, Lester R. Grimm, Claude 
E. Vick, and Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: (1). Meeting with the 
Executive Committee of the Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

ApyourNneD: 12:30 a.m. February 
3, 1945. 

RECONVENED: 9:30 a.m. February 
3, 1945 with Director J. Harold 
Voshall and Mr. Leslie W. Nimmo 
of the Group Insurance Subcommit- 
tee present. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Received 
reports relative to the development 
of the proposed mutual insurance 
company and directed certain legal 
queries relative to the same to At- 
torney H. B. Harris. (3) Received 
monthly financial statements of the 
I.E.A., the N.E.A. War-Peace Fund, 
and the I.E.A. Tenure Defense Fund, 
and approved the same. (4) Agreed 
to meet again February -23 and 24. 
(5) Reviewed technical developments 
in the Anderson tenure case and in- 
dicated policies to be recommended. 
(6) Reviewed other tenure cases. 

ADJOURNED: 1:45 P.M. 

InviNG F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 





Mutual Insurance Company 
Organization Progresses 


Progress in the organization and 
development of the IE.A. Mutual 
Insurance Company has been most 
gratifying to those charged with the 
responsibility of getting the project 
under way. 

‘The first meeting of temporary di- 
rectors was held in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, on Saturday, March 24, 1945. 
Many of the general policies of the 
company were determined and the 
framework for promotion and opera- 
tion was worked out. 

Acceptances for temporary board 
membership include: 

Edna M. Siebert, Chicago; Clarence W. 
Johnson, DuPage Valley; Harry Perlee, 
Northwestern; Laurence J. Lohr, North- 
eastern; Paul Street, Rock River; Lloyd 
C. Roseen, Blackhawk; F. H. Dolan, IlIli- 
nois Valley; E. H. Mellon, East Central ; 
J. W. Garrington, Central; Tilman R. 
Smith, Peoria; J. Kenneth Elliott, West- 

(Continued on page 224) 


Nchool Aid Bills 


Advanee 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


a. State School Fund bills pro- 
viding for an increase of $9,408,600 
as compared with the appropriations 
for the previous biennium, have been 
introduced as House Bills 315 and 
316 and Senate Bills 220 and 221. 
The House bills, signed by eighty- 
eight Representatives, were sponsored 
chiefly under the leadership of Repre- 
sentatives W. B. Westbrook, of Har- 
risburg, and W. O. Edwards, of 
Danville. Other signers are the fol- 
lowing Representatives : 

Mrs. O'Neill, Messrs. Keller, Frazier, 
Adduci, Allison, Bolger, Brands, Branson, 
Burnsmier, Burt, Caton, Cutler, Davis, 
Dillavou, Donnelly, Donohoo, Fellis, Field, 
Finucane, Flowerree, Tom M. Garman, 
Gibbs, Granata, Hannigan, H. B. Harris, 
L. C. Harris, Hart, Higgins, Hilvers, Hol- 
lingsworth, Horn, Houcek, C. C. Hunter, 
David Hunter, Kelsey, Knauf, Lagerstrom, 
Laufer, Lavezzi, Lawler, Lewis, McAvoy, 
McBroom, McCabe, McDonald, John E. 
Miller, Otis L. Miller, Monroe, M. M. 
Mueller, Mullaley, Nowlan, Peel, Mrs. 
Peffers, Messrs. Powell, Randolph, Robi- 
son, John G. Ryan, Salisbury, Samford, 
Sandquist, Schaumleffel, Shannon, Shaw, 
Skyles, Fred J. Smith, J. Ward Smith, Ora 
Smith, Stanley, Stransky, Taylor, Teig- 
land, Thon, Thornton, Topping, Travers, 
Upchurch, Mrs. Van der Vries, Messrs. 
Virkus, Walker, Weber, Welker, Welling- 
hoff, Welters, White, Williston and Zientek. 

The Senate bills were introduced 
by Senator Robert Lyons, of Oakland, 
chairman of the Senate Education 
Committee. Other sponsors of the 
Senate bills are as follows: 

Messrs. Flagg, Rennick, Rotz, Benson, 
Luckey, Crisenberry, Armstrong, Homer 
Butler, Broyles, Thomas, Paddock, Fribley, 
Lohmann, Daley, Ryan, Lee, Downing, 
Trager, Little, Mills, Peters, Mondala and 
Schwartz. 


Others Who Helped 


The thanks and appreciation of 
school teachers and patrons interested 
in the welfare of schools should be 
extended to the persons listed above. 
Governor Dwight H. Green, re- 
sponding to the legislative and public 
demands for greatly increased State 
aid, deserves credit for extending the 
proposed increases far beyond the 
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recommendations of some of his 
closest advisers. Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Vernon L. Nick- 
ell, is entitled to commendation and 
thanks for his fearless and consistent 
advocacy of a $10,000,000 increase in 
the appropriations to the schools, not 
only this session but for several ses- 
sions to come, until at least 50 percent 
of the school costs in Illinois are de- 
frayed by the State. Finally, the 
leaders of both parties, downstate and 
in Chicago, deserve thanks for their 
non-partisan approach to and support 
of the proposed increases. 


Use of Increased Funds 


The bills provide State aid to public 
kindergartens for the first time. The 
aid is at the rate of one-half of the 
levels provided elementary schools. 


The increases involved include the 
following : $6 per pupil in elementary 
flat grants ($13 to $19), $2 per pupil 
in high-school flat grants ($2 to $4), 
$18 per pupil in elementary equaliza- 
tion ($62 to $80), and $5 per pupil 
in high-school equalization ($85 to 
$90). 


The minimum support level guar- 
anteed to rural schools is raised from 
$1048 to $1200, and the support per 
pupil guaranteed for transportation 
and tuition purposes in the event of 
the transfer of pupils from closed 
small schools is increased from $100 
to $150 per year. Included also is 
$408,600 to cover the salaries of the 
proposed assistant county superin- 
tendents of schools. The total appro- 
priations involved are $18,747,300 for 
the first year of the biennium, and 
$25,707,300 for the second, or a total 
of $44,454,600. 


This represents an increase of 
$9,408,000 as compared with the 
previous biennium; $13,074,600 as 
compared with the 1941-'43 biennium, 
and $14,960,000 as compared with 
the 1939-’41 appropriations — an in- 

(Continued on page 224) 
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NEA War anv Peace Funp IEA 


NEA War and Peace Fund and lad” apll am 


Division Quota Paid Due Fund 


IEA Tenure Defense Fund Report Blige Side ee 28480 370.09 
1 2 . 32.00 


March 20, 1945 Carroll County_ 


NEA War anv Peace Funp Pao be ere 4 ya Es = 


Amount Amount Derense Winnebago County 


Divisro ta i 
1VISION Quo’ Paid Due Funp Peoria Division... 


Biacknawe Drvsion.§ 1300 $ 96879 31121 $ 71747 Peoria County 


Henry County.____ 229.04 170.96 . 
Mercer County 200 12086 ©7944 6568 Woodford County 


Rock Island County 700 639.19 60.81 


Rock River Division .. 
CenTRAL Division... 1,600 506.53 1,093.47 ‘ DeKalb County... __. 
DeWitt County_____ 200 17.25 182.75 y ON 
Livingston County 400 94.12 305.88 5 Ogle County - 166.33 
Logan County 300 19457 105.43 Whiteside County... . 


? 
hae Vomey 7 eens woe Souts CENTRAL DIVISION 4 1, — 33 


Brown County... 
Cuicaco Division 14,000 485.73 13,514.27 ; a 157.00 
City of Chicago 14,000 485.73 13,514.27 . Christian County______ 53.46 
Macon County 730.00 
Macoupin County. 25.55 
DuPace VALLEY Division 800 225.82 574.18 ‘ Menard County 174.02 
DuPage County. 800 225.82 574.18 , Montgomery County... 301.00 
Morgan County 78.15 

Sangamon County... 
East CENTRAL DIvIsION 2,700 1,156.28 1,543.72 . cor a... 85.15 

East Central Special 

Appropriation_ —— 25.00 -_——— / SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION ' 686.42 
Champaign County 700 299.48 400.52 . Clay County——___ 200 12.00 
Ford County. 200 20.10 179.90 . Crawford County... 189.56 
Iroquois County 400 165.00 235.00 : Edwards County. 100.00 
Kankakee County 400 21785 — 182.15 ; Lawrence County. 121.0 
Piatt County 200 222.10 ——* Richland County________. 48.31 
Vermilion County 800 206.75 593.25 Wabash County_._. 100.00 
Wayne County... 200 ——— 


i — 115.55 
EASTERN DIVISION ; ’ 1,407.89 White County 5 


Clark County ’ 118.50 : SouTHERN Division... 4 _- 
1. 


Coles County. : 218.25 25. Alexander County 
Cumberland County ’ : Franklin County_. a 78.39 
Douglas County . r f Gallatin County... 80.00 
Edgar County__. . y i Hamilton County... 3.00 
Effingham County t Hardin County___.. ’ —- 
Fayette County ‘ . Jackson County__ aa 444.05 
Jasper County__ , Johnson County... 40.00 
Moultrie County ? Y Massac County___________ 122.13 
Shelby County . j : Perry County_.___. 165.05 
Pope County... 43.22 
Pulaski County_______ 16.45 
Ittrnots VALLEY Division. 1, 504.96 ( : Saline County_.___. 304.71 
Bureau County 400 146.34 3. y i 176.60 
a County__. 93.44 . : Williamson County. 448.09 
alle ' 

a Soom o , y a Division. 563.20 
: OL Sea eee 
Putnam County 62.25 . a... MORE 
Clinton County_____ 150.00 
Lake SHore Division ’ 3,751.26 1,248. Greene County... 200.00 
Cook County aaneneen Jefferson County 293.23 
Chicago) .. 4 3,387.25 : j Jersey County____ —-. 
Lake County __ . 900 364.01 : . Madison County 689.41 
Marion County... 350 255.75 
Monroe —— whe 93.00 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY Randolph County_. = 250.00 
Division weonseeeecne . ‘ s St. Clair County a 531.81 
Adams County : 450 , . . Washington County. 100.00 

Hancock County. Southwestern Division 


Pike County.» ' i iati 
Siete tek. Special Appropriation. 











WEsTERN Division , 290.15 

: Fulton County____ 183.20 266.80 5.00 

NORTHEASTERN DIvISION ; ; * Henderson County. ee 100.00 —— 

Northeastern Division Knox County. : . 389.95 13.70 

Special 5 idapearanne } . McDonough County... lel 38.63 261.37 19.54 

Kane County_.._. . . Stark County. snd — 100.00 —— 

Kendall County ; . ; Warren County . 250 58.27 191.73 10.00 
McHenry County. ne 


4.00 
Will County. 7 . . GRAND TOTALS. $50,000 $19,002.10 $30,997.90 $5,991.21 


*Quota achieved *Quota achieved 
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THE ROW, PETERSON ENGLISH PROGRAM 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH (grades 3-8) 

By Greene, McBroom, Moscrip, Gillett, Ashley. A basic program which develops 
thoroughly the language skills essential to correct and forceful expression. Abundant 
practice, effective correlation with other studies, complete program of tests. 


DAILY DRILLS in Language Skills (grades 3-8) 


By Greene, Betts, Arey. New language workbooks usable with any series of texts. A 
wealth of well-organized practice and drill material. Six mastery tests, separate from work- 
books for grades 7 and 8 in preparation. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH (grades 9-10) 
Natural English (grade 9), English for You (grade 10) by Mellie John. A new 


series which uses a better type of organization, provides learning activities and drill 
material in abundance, teaches grammar by a simple, logical method. 


REPRESENTATIVE: W. A. Kohl, 706 Mosedale Avenue, St. Charles, Illinois 
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Nationwide Assistance Administrators 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


interested in professional advancement sho overlook the importance 
No TEACHER i ed in professional ad should overlook the i 

of placement service rendered by private agencies. For one hundred years they have 
played a great part in supplying schools with qualified teachers. 


ALL members believe that the head of the WMC was right when he said “It is the 
patriotic duty of teachers to continue teaching. 


TEACHERS are urged to use their influence with capable youth to enter the teaching 
profession and to secure the return of good teachers. 


ADMINISTRATORS are assured of our cooperation in their efforts to raise salaries, 


revise curricula, and better conditions so as to retain good teachers. 
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Albert Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Paul Albert, Manager 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
R. F. Fletcher, Manager 


Fisk Teachers’ Ag’cy & Am. Col. Bureau 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Manager 


Hughes Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
H. D. Hughes, Manager 


Teachers’ Registry & Exchange 
32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1 
P. J. Sibley, Manager 


Illiana Teachers’ Agency 
704 South Sixth Street, Champaign 
J. R. Colbert, Manager 
James O’Maliey, Director 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
301-302-303 Metropolitan Blidg., 
St. Louis 3 
L. R. Smith, Manager 
Clinten Teachers’ Agency 
Clinton, Iowa 
Cc. E. Cozzens, Manager 
BE. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency 
1222 Helen Avenue, Missoula, Mont. 
Miss E. L. Huff, Manager 
Westmore Teachers’ Agency 
1405 Old National Bank Bldg. 
Spokane 8, Washington 
Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Manager 


Complete membership list can be secured by writing to 
H. S. ARMSTRONG, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


[x ADDITION to more than 750 subjects of study covering 


* + all fields of educational and scientific interest, especial 


emphasis is being placed on wartime as well as post-war 


educational needs. A teaching staff of 600 persons includ- 


ing educators of national and international reputation— 


plus the splendid facilities of great libraries and labora- 


tories—offer outstanding opportunity for both graduate 


and undergraduate study. Special courses and work- 


shops for teachers in primary, secondary and higher 
education. Counseling facilities for returning veterans. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 18 
and 19. Second term registration, Monday, July 30. 


Write now for complete bulletin. Director of 
Summer Session, 744 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY 
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OF MINNESOTA 





CITIZENSHIP WEEK 


Citizenship Program Aids: A Co- 
operative Project is a new pamphlet 
which includes selections on Ameri- 
canism, both in poetry and prose; 
several creeds and oaths found effec- 
tive in citizenship ceremonies ; quota- 
tions from foreign-born American 
citizens, and sample programs, illus- 
trating the scope and pattern of suc- 
cessful ceremonies. Emphasis is given 
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to the opportunity for co-operation 
between community agencies seeking 
better citizenship. 

The 72-page pamphlet was pre- 
pared by the standing committee on 
citizenship of the National Educa- 
tion Association in co-operation with 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice. 
It may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. The price is 15 cents. 
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Staff Report 


As Presented to the Representative 
Assembly of the I.E.A., 
December, 1944 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 


The past year has been an exceed- 
ingly busy and, I believe, a construc- 
tive one insofar as the I.E.A. staff 
is concerned. The off-legislative year 
places great demands ‘upon the time, 
energy, ability, and resourcefulness of 
staff members. It is the time for care- 
ful research and study, the time for 
promoting professional and public re- 
lations, and the time for improving 
organization and procedures. It is 
also the period for observing the ad- 
ministration and effects of newly- 
acquired legislation, and determining 
weaknesses in the old. 


Changes in Staff Organization 
Personnel 

The year witnessed changes in staff 
organization and personnel. When 
Mr. B. I. Griffith, Director of Public 
Relations during the previous six 
years, accepted a similar post with 
the Ohio Education Association and 
his secretary retired to home duties, 
the Board of Directors approved plans 
for the fusion of the Public Relations 
and Welfare Departments into one 
Department of Professional and Pub- 
lic Relations. 

The new department was placed 
under the direction of Dr. Claude E. 
Vick, former head of the Welfare De- 
partment. Mr. Wendell Kennedy, 
teacher of speech and dramatics at 
the Lyons Township High School, 
LaGrange, was chosen as his assist- 
ant with special assignments in the 
Public Relations field. Miss Barbara 
Hamilton continued as Mr. Vick’s 
secretary and Miss Norma Jean 
Davis was hired as Mr. Kennedy’s 
secretary. 

The consolidation has _ effected 
economy in administration and in 
finances. Professional and public re- 
lations are so closely allied that the 
co-ordination was and is in order. 

The establishment of a Northern 
Illinois Blue Cross Hospitalization 
office in Springfield caused the closing 
of the office previously maintained in 
I.E.A. headquarters, thus releasing 
to the I.E.A. the full-time services of 
Miss Regina Samodai as enrollment 
secretary and telephone. operator. 
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Miss Samodai performs enrollment 
services previously purchased from 
the I.E.A. printer of the magazine 
ILLINOIS EpucaTIon. This move also 
provided economy in expenditures 
and greater efficiency in service. 

The I.E.A. staff as now organized 
consists of four depar‘ments, namely, 
Research, Editorial, Professional and 
Public Relations, and Executive, each 
with a director and a secretary, and 
with assistant directors in the depart- 
ments of Research and of Professional 
and Public Relations. 

The Research Assistant, Lt. Wilbur 
i. Reece, has been on military leave 
vith the Navy during the last year 
ind one-half. Mrs. Mildred Whitlock 
continues as Mr. Grimm’s secretary 
and Miss Gladys Sanders has become 
Mrs. Bingham’s secretary, replacing 
Mrs. Roberta Padfield, who served 
the association for many years, and 
who resigned to be with her husband 
in a new business venture. Miss Edna 
Carlson continues as the secretary to 
the Executive Secretary. 

Miss Carlson serves not only as 
chief secretary but in addition has 
taken over the bookkeeping duties 
heretofore performed by the Treas- 
urer. This has effected savings 
through reduction in the salary 
paid the Treasurer. It has also pro- 
vided time economy in the handling 
of checks and financial accounts. The 
Treasurer deposits funds, signs 
checks, and keeps general records in 
keeping with the detailed records 
maintained by Miss Carlson. 

The extended and fatal illness of 
Mr. Ernest T. Jackson, former Treas- 
urer, made it necessary to care for 
that position at first on temporary 
basis, and after July 1, 1944, through 
the election by the Board of Directors 
of Mr. Fred C. Nichols as Treasurer. 
Mr. Nichols is principal of the 
Feitshans High School, Springfield. 


Executive Department 


The Executive Secretary has been 
employed in furthering plans for the 
N.E.A. War and Peace Fund cam- 
paign and Tenure Defense Fund cam- 
paigns in Illinois. About one-third of 
the goal of $50,000 for the N.E.A. 
Fund has been reached, and over 
$6,000 has been raised for the Ten- 
ure Defense Fund. Mr. J. Harold 
Voshall, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and his committeemen are 
pushing these campaigns and in addi- 
tion are advancing campaigns in be- 
half of universal N.E.A. and LE.A. 
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Millions of men in U. S. uniforms—millions of girls wait- 


ing at home or serving beside their men—have built bright 


dreams that include travel by highway, to explore and 


enjoy the land they love. 


When the urgent job of carrying war manpower is done, 


look to Greyhound for a big share in making these dreams 


come true. And look for luxury, for convenience, such as 


highway travel has never known! 





GREYHOUND 
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membership. The Secretary believes 
that the success of these campaigns 
is essential to the protection of edu- 
cational and professional welfare in 
Illinois and throughout the Nation. 

Your Secretary has been privileged 
to follow very closely legislative and 
professional developments at the na- 
tional level. On the basis of his 
experiences he has concluded that the 
fate of education and of the teaching 
profession is quite as intimately in- 
volved in things that happen at Wash- 
ington as in occurrences at Spring- 
field. He has met on several occa- 
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sions in consideration of national 
problems with the executive secretar- 
ies of the teachers associations of 
all the states, the staff and Executive 
Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and at the call of 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education. In addition, he spoke be- 
fore the platform committees of both 
national parties, in behalf of public 
education, and met with representa- 
tives of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Furthermore, he 
has been privileged to meet on numer- 
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for Spring testing 


just off the press 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 








New—in answer to a growing demand in high schools 


PSYCHOLOGY: 


Principles and Applications 
By T. E. Engle 


This high school psychology will help the student to understand himself 
and others, to recognize reasons for human behavior.. It will help him 
in his thinking and in his studying, in his choice of a vocation, and in 
his personal relationships. Technical details have been omitted, but the 
scientific point of view has been emphasized and maintained. Dr. Engle 
knows at first-hand the needs and capacities of high school students. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TESTS: 
(Non-Language Series—Grades 4 to 9) 


World Book Company 


Represented by E. M. Briggs 
and Clay Mathers 














ous occasions with the executive 
committee of the National School 
Service Institute with regard to a 
nation-wide program of public rela- 
tions in behalf of public education. 
Similarly, he has met with state and 
national church groups in behalf of 
the educational program. 

(In all of these national efforts, 
your Secretary has functioned by per- 
mission of your Board of Directors 
and in behalf of the promotion of the 
state program as related to national 
and international affairs. ) 

Your Secretary was pleased to 
serve as a member of the original 
steering committee for the White 
House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion and participated in the delibera- 
tions of that conference as a chairman 
and committeeman. 

The promotional efforts of the 
Secretary within the State required 
many conferences, talks, and more 
than the usual amount of travel. The 
subjects dealt with include legisla- 
tion, delinquency prevention, postwar 
planning for education,.school district 
reorganization, the education of 
handicapped children, rural educa- 
tion, Federal aid to schools, profes- 
sional welfare, public relations, pro- 
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fessional membership, the school code, 
the University of Illinois and teachers 
colleges, rural life, public health, 
public safety, frequency modulation 
in radio, and similar subjects. Other 
members of the staff have met in 
similar conferences and have dealt 
with similar subjects. 

This report is presented only for 
the purpose of demonstrating that 
the LE.A. functions in many civic 
areas, many of which are not directly 
connected with the LE.A. program, 
but all of which have some direct 
connection with human welfare and 
civic betterment. The I.E.A. like an 
individual, establishes and maintains 
its public esteem, not only by frankly 
and sincerely advocating its own pro- 
gram, but by demonstrating its will- 
ingness to assume its share in other 
civic responsibilities. 

The year witnessed twelve meet- 
ings of our Board of Directors. Your 
Secretary is pleased again to com- 
mend your President and Board of 
Directors for their diligence, faith- 
fulness, and unstinting efforts in ad- 
vancing the work of the association. 
No Secretary could wish for a Board 
of Directors to work with superior 
to those your Secretary has enjoyed 
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throughout his years with the I.E.A. 
Only those close to headquarters 
know ‘and appreciate fully the tre- 
mendous contributions of time, effort, 
and money, I.E.A. Directors and 
committeemen give to the association. 
In addition to the twelve Board meet- 
ings, thirteen state committee and 
several subcommittee meetings were 
held during the year. 

Much time of the Secretary was 
occupied with teacher tenure cases— 
in correspondence, investigations, and 
conferences. It is worthy of note that 
of 100 cases in which the I.E.A. has 
acted in an advisory role to date, over 
one-half were settled or adjusted on 
the basis of recommendations sub- 
mitted by the I.E.A. Of the remain- 
ing cases, thirty-one were the sub- 
ject of direct I.E.A. investigations, 
some of which were involved, time- 
consuming, and expensive. Some con- 
cerned entire cities and required 
weeks of work. All involved the serv- 
ices of special investigating commit- 
tees, Board of Director consideration, 
and legal evaluation. Twelve of the 
thirty-one cases investigated by the 
I.E.A. were rejected; sixteen were 
settled locally in line with the reports 
that developed from the investiga- 
tions, three are still pending in court, 
and two received final action (the 
Graves and Sloan cases) in circuit 
court. 


Research Department 


The Research Director, Mr. Grimm, 
advises in all tenure cases, and has 
participated with the Secretary and 
Dr. Vick in some of the more difficult 
investigations. The field work of the 
Research Director has been unusual- 
ly heavy this year, and requests for 
information on legislative issues, 
teacher welfare matters, and other 
educational problems have been truly 
numerous. 

Mr. Grimm served as a member oi 
one or more committees of the State 
School Health project promoted by 
three State departments, and served 
as the liaison chairman of the vari- 
ous working groups in drawing™ the 
reports together into final form. He 
also served on committees of the 
N.E.A., the P.T.A., the 1.A.S.B., and 
the Post-War Planning Commission. 

In spite of these extra duties and 
the continued absence of his assistant 
in the armed services, Mr. Grimm 
studied such topics as these: com- 
plications that may arise from sharp 
changes in the 1943 reassessments ; 
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problems of non-high school dis- 
tricts; teachers contracts, and school 
finance, budgeting, and auditing. 

His printed or mimeographed re- 
leases indicate the scope and character 
of his services : 

Teachers Contracts in City Schools; Cost 
of Living Trends; Assessed Valuation per 
Elementary Attendance Pupil; State Aids 
for Common Schools; Factors in School 
Finance; State Fiscal Controls over School 
Districts; Amending the Illinois Constitu- 
tion; Study Questions on the Retirement 
System; Progress in Eliminating One- 
Room Schools among the States; School 
District Tax Rates Payable in 1944; A 
Minimum Salary for Illinois Teachers; A 
Guide to the Proposed School Code, and 
others. 

In addition, the Director has fol- 
lowed very closely the work of the 
Legislative Committee and has ad- 
vised legislative subcommittees in de- 
tailed studies. He has already pre- 
pared bills subscribing to the tentative 
legislative program of the association. 


Editorial Department 

From December 1943 to November 
1944, 372,775 copies of ILLtNors 
EDUCATION were printed and mailed 
at a total cost of $17,322.55. Net ad- 
vertising receipts of $11,553.66 re- 
duced the actual net cost to less than 
1.6 cents per copy for printing and 
mailing. All advertising work with the 
exception of promoting national sales 
is done in the Springfieid office. This 
includes handling orders, scheduling 
insertions, checking and mailing 
proofs, billing, and a considerable 
amount of correspondence. 

Advertising revenue increased 64 
percent over the previous year. Pros- 
pects indicate a continuance of this 
source of increased revenue for the 
next few years at least. Institutional 
or educational advertising, especially 
appropriate for our magazine, is a 
source of greater income. With busi- 
ness and industry becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the influence of educa- 
tion upon our economic and social 
life, their advertising is being directed 
in greater volume toward the educa- 
tors and the schools. 

Advertisers measure in part the 
effectiveness of their advertising by 
the requests for free materials offered 
by the ads. The free offerings to 
teachers have been most generous, 
and it is hoped that widespread re- 
quests for these free materials will 
continue to be forthcoming. The 
American Association of School Ad- 
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Announcing 


1. To teach good English habits. 


the use of good Eng 


results from the use of this series. 


If you are interested in new lan- 
guage books, please ask for further 
information. 


LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH — 


By FERRIS — KEENER — GIDDINGS 
FOR GRADES 3 TO 8 


A Series Whose Main Objectives Are: 


2. To set up a pattern of learning and doing that will help pupils to work with 
confidence toward the mastery of English. 


3. To teach the basic > of grammar and usage that are essential to 


This series presents a balanced course in the fundamertals of good usage, basic prin- 
ciples of grammar, and suggestions for creative writing and speaking. We think you 
will like its content and appearance and that you will get more than satisfactory 








ministrators in a study entitled “Com- 
mercial Supplementary Teaching Ma- 
terials,” evaluates these offers and 
indicates procedures to be followed in 
connection with school usage of such 
material. 

The local office handles all mailing 
list changes, which last year totaled 
37,142 or 89.6 percent of the 41,420 
names on the list. A large proportion 
of these changes are experienced after 
the fall and spring meetings of the 
Divisions. 

It is for this reason that a member- 
ship originating in the fall forms the 
basis of a. subscription to ILLINoIs 
EpucaTion for a year beginning the 
next January. Similarly those who en- 
roll in the spring receive the Septem- 
ber issue as their first. These spring 
enrollments result in many address 


’ changes because of new teaching posi- 


tions accepted after enrollment. Many 
teachers fail to record with us such 
changes of address. Consequently, the 
publication is not received until noti- 
fication cards are received from the 
various postmasters: The October, 
1944 mailing alone involved 3,045 
mailing list changes. 

Due to Federal regulations of the 
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use of paper, it has become necessary 
to abandon the practice of including 
Division bulletins as inserts of Illinois 
Education. This practice will be re- 
sumed as soon as the restrictions are 
lifted. 


Non-Member Subscriptions 


Much of the material published in 
our magazine is useful to school board 
members, parent-teacher workers, and 
other laymen. A little effort on the 
“home-front” would not only secure 
many additional subscriptions, but it 
would materially assist the legislative 
and public relations programs of the 
association. Three hundred twenty 
non-members subscriptions were sold 
last year as against a budgeted 150. 
Efforts by local public relations and 
other I.E.A. leaders could easily 
double or treble this figure next year. 

According to our Constitution it is 
the prime purpose of our magazine 
to keep the membership informed re- 
garding the policies and work of the 
association. Under Mrs. Bingham’s 
direction it has not only done that but 
it has served to help our members 


keep abreast of the many changes 
coincident with war and war-effects. 
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Professional—Public Relations 


Our new Department of Profes- 
sional and Public Relations has been 
expanding our teacher welfare serv- 
ices. As of December 20, 3,667 I.E.A. 
members had taken out Blue Cross 
hospitalization contracts. Of these 
2,250 were single contracts and 1,417 
were family contracts. This compared 
with 1,779 single contracts and 919 
family contracts one year ago, ex- 
hibits a total increase of 1,031 con- 
tracts, or 34 percent. Premium re- 








in Cool Colorado 


7ée University of Colorado 

1945 SUMMER SESSION 
Eight Weeks 

June 29 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Anthro- 
pology, Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, Ec- 
onomics, Education, English, Geography and 
Geology, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
and Sociology. 

Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 

Special features include Institutes, Conferences, 
Workshops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use of 
an automobile. 


UNIVERSITY 


of 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
Dean of Summer Session (Dept. O ) 
Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


———— 





St. and No. — shaidinenieaseliati —en 
City and State 
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ceipts increased $5,791.04 to $19,- 
955.13. Approximately 10 percent of 
our members have insurance in the 
[.E.A. Hospitalization Plan. They re- 
ceived over $19,000 in benefits during 
the first year of the operation of the 
plan. 

The new Division of Teacher 
Placement has now enrolled more 
than 1,000 'teachers. Known place- 
ments to date total 74. Receipts from 
commissions for placement services 
total to.date $¥,548.87, with approxi- 
mately N, 000! outstanding under 
definite agttements for payment. The 
photographic\ service returned re- 
ceipts of $166. a0. 

Every teacher\should have his or 
her credentials, ‘scholastic records, 
and recommendations on file with this 
Division. There is no charge for this 
service. The charge for placement 
will be reduced as greater numbers of 
teachers and administrators avail 
themselves of the service. The I.E.A. 
goal in this service is to place the best 
teachers in the best positions in order 
to attain higher educational standards 
in Illinois. 

The department acknowledges re- 
ceipt of $168 in final returns from the 
magazine subscription service, a 
project no longer functioning be- 
cause of wartime restrictions. 

Several hundreds of persons have 
joined the I.E.A. because of its wel- 
fare offerings and services. This con- 
stitutes an indirect but definite bene- 
fit to the association through the 
operation of this department. 

The public relations activities of 
the department included the monthly 
mailing of 3,125 reprints of study 
units to interested lay leaders, P.T.A. 
groups, and others. Since these study 
units are mailed only upon request 
and since they present valuable mate- 
rials the layman desires, it is hoped 
that the number of persons receiving 


these will be greatly increased by 
local suggestion. 
The /.E.A. News Letter is sent 


to 5,000 persons at each mailing. The 
list includes all officers and delegates 
of the State association and the local 
Divisions, in addition to the adminis- 
trators and supervisors of school 
systems and leaders of local teacher 
associations. The News Letter deals 
with current problems and projects of 
the I.E.A. 

The department mails the teachers 
college publication Education Today 
regularly to almost 10,000 persons. 
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Three media of public relations 
used during the year are the films 
“Pop Rings the Bell,” “The Case of 
Mary Jones,” and “Backing Up the 
Guns.” “Pop” has to date been shown 
in 107 communities. Before the school 
year is completed it is hoped he will 
have been in every community in 
Illinois. This is essential to our legis- 
lative as well as to our public rela 
tions effort. 

“The Case of Mary Jones” 
been viewed in 30 communities. le- 
fore the school year is ended, every 
teacher and prospective teacher it 
Illinois should have seen this fi 

The I.E.A. film “Backing Up : 
Guns” now being distributed national 
ly should be shown in every IIlinvis 
community which has not yet seen 

The effective use of films is demo: 
strated in one city of 40,000, where 
it is estimated that at least one mem- 
ber of every family saw “Pop Rings 
the Bell.” 

The I.E.A. presented and prepared 
several radio programs and broad 
casts. It will do so again this year 

The department of Public and Pro 
fessional Relations spent considerable 
time and effort last fall in promoting 
the Back-to-School movement and 
American Education Week. Celebra- 
tion of the latter was more nearly uni- 
versal and more successful than ever 
before. News releases have been 
issued from time to time and have 
had general coverage throughout the 
State. 

The series of I.E.A. workshops 
sponsored last spring, and the forty- 
six conducted this fall served admir- 
ably to awaken the profession to legis- 
lative and professional needs. Over 
5,000 persons attended the fall series 
which dealt with professional and 
public relations and educational legis- 
lation. All staff members and many 
state officers and governing commit- 
teemen participated in the programs 
of the workshops. It is hoped that the 
workshops will be followed this spring 
by county legislative meetings locally 
sponsored. 


a 


Legislative Effort 


Very soon all members of the staff 
will be functioning in behalf of the 
I.E.A. legislative program in legis- 
lative corridors, committee rooms, 
and throughout the State House. 
This service will be in addition to 
regular duties. Until after July 1, 
1945, therefore, staff activities in re- 
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earch, public relations, professional 
relations and organization must nec- 
essarily be limited. During that time 
it is hoped that the entire association 
etiort will be directed toward the 
legislative front, where decisions vital 
to every teacher in Illinois are about 
to be made. 

Your Secretary concludes with a 
word of personal appreciation and 
gratitude to all staff members and 
secretaries for work well done, and a 
word of sincere conviction in their 
ability to meet the strenuous days 
just ahead. 


Local Organization Benefits 
Professional Relationships 


The program of the Rockford Edu- 
cation Association well illustrates a 
number of relationships in which a 
local teachers association may func- 
tion in behalf of its members. The 
R.E.A. is a member of the Affiliated 
Teachers Associations of Illinois; its 
president, Miss Ruth Ann White, of 
East High School, is secretary of the 
affiliated associations. It is affiliated 
with the N.E.A. also, and closely 
co-ordinates its working program 
with that of the LE.A. The R.E.A. 
News, official publication of the asso- 
ciation, devotes a liberal amount of 
space to the work of these affiliates. 





The constructive working relation- 
ship of the R.E.A. membership, the 
administration, and board of educa- 
tion is illustrated in the reports of 
conferences which followed the 
board’s announcement of a surplus in 
the educational fund beyond budgeted 
requirements. The proposal to use a 
substantial part of this surplus to 
make cost-of-living adjustments in 
teachers’ salaries revolved about al- 
ternative plans: an immediate “melon 
cutting” in which all employes of the 
board of education would participate, 
or distribution of the surplus on a 
contract basis, with an _ established 
cost-of-living adjustment added to the 
regularly scheduled monthly salaries. 

The R.E.A. lined up in support of 
the second alternative—the proposal 
favored by Superintendent Selmer 
Berg and the board’s finance com- 
mittee on the ground that such pro- 
cedure alone was “defensible for a 
tax-supported body,” was more busi- 
nesslike, and fairer to employes. 

The result of the board’s action 
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was a cost-of-living upward adjust- 
ment of scheduled salaries amounting 
to $45 a month for every teacher— 
an increase of $30 per month over the 
$15 per month cost-of-living adjust- 
ment effective the present school 
year. Present indications are that 
such adjustments can be continued for 
the 1946-’47 school year. Comparable 
adjustments on the contract basis 
were made with non-teaching em- 
ployes of the district. 

Two activities, social in character, 
instituted by the association recently, 
stress community and intra-group re- 


lationships respectively. The first was 
the presentation of a series of four 
book reviews, in which R.E.A. mem- 
bers collaborated with the Rockford 
Public Library Staff. The second, be- 
ginning March 1, is a art 
craft classes for members held under 
the supervision of art teachers of the 
system. Teacher-teacher relationships 
were stressed in a program of serv 
ices to new teachers directed last fall 
by a hospitality committee. 

The full story of this activity will 
appear in the April issue of ILLINoIs 
EDUCATION. 


series of 





TO TEACHERS WHO NEED 
PERSONAL LOANS 


How to borrow $100—$200—$300 on your salary 


OULD $100 or $200 extra cash relieve 
you of your money problems? House- 
hold Finance service has been specially de- 
signed to help teachers meet emergencies. 


Many convenient payment plans 


If you have a steady position you may bor- 
row the cash you need simply and privately. 
You may even obtain your loan and make 
your payments by mail. No security, no 
salary assignment, no endorser is required. 


School authorities are never questioned 
about your credit. We lend merely on your 
promise to repay. 

You may repay your loan in monthly 
instalments up to twelve. We have many 
payment plans to fit our service to your 
needs. Choose the payment plan that suits 
you best. If you borrow $100 and repay 
in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each, 
the cost of your loan is $10.88. The cost of a 
$50 loan repaid in three monthly instalments 





| FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


of $17.69 each is only $3.07. The 
sooner you repay your loan the less 


























CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE it costs. Payments shown in the 
3 4 6 8 10 12 table include principal and inter- 
Paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | payméts |) est. You pay nothing more. Apply 
| $ = + os ie 5 oss le 7.13 for your loan at the nearest House- 
7. ’ .24 : 5.87 |$ 5.03 ic > » he , 
| 75 | 2654| 2020] 13.86] 10:70] agi | 755 | Bold office. Or send the handy 
| ope coupon for full information about 
|| 100 35.38 | 26.93 | 18.48 . 11.75 | 10.07 “ il” service 
| 125 | 43:18] 33.63 | 23.08 | 17.81] 14.66 | 12.56 || OUt “loans by mail” service. 
|| 150 52.98] 40.31 | 27.66 | 21.34 | 17.55 | 15.04 ‘ 
200 70.53 | 53.66 | 36.78 | 28.36 | 23.31 | 19.96 Household guides 
(VO. >. b \. . A 
250 | 88.08! 66.97 | 45.89 | 35.37 | 29.06 | 24.87 used as texts 
300 | 105.62] 80.29 | 55.00 | 42.36 | 34.80 | 29.76 Household’s booklets on money 








on the same day of each successive month. 


|| increase them, 


HOUSEHOLD'S ONLY CHARGE is the peauthly vate of 3% on 


that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 24% 
| part of a balance in excess of 
It is figured on actual unpaid principal balances as 


by payments. There are no fines, fees, discounts or other hidden || 
charges. 
WL. 


These payments include all costs if payments are made monthly 
Earlier or larger 
|| payments reduce the total charges and later or smaller payments 


management and better buyman- 
ship give hundreds of practical 
suggestions for wise buying and 
spending. These booklets are 
widely used in home economics 
classes as study and reference 


on that 








reduced 





texts. Ask for free sample copies. 


PERSONAL LOANS 


HOUSEHOL 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


CHIcaGo—2nd Fl., BLOOMINGTON—Sth 


FReePORT—3rd FI., 


Mo.une—4th Floor, SprincrisLp — Rm. 


253 Conway Bldg., -, Peoples Bank State Bank Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg., 
11iW.Washington _ Bldg., Ph. 7165-0. Main 137 Seles 1464 a th lows, 
Ph. FRAnklin 1082 CHAMPAIGN—4thFL., Myers Building, 
Post Office Zone 2 Lincoln Bldg., GaLesBuRG—3rdFi., P8ORIA—3rd_ Floor, Phone 5765 
" pene 3114 n. . nk of Geles- —- Bldg., 
ALTON—7¢ oor, ECATUR—4¢t urg £. one 4-5177 
First Nat. Bk. Mle: Citizens Building, Phone: 6226 Main _— Post Office Zone 2 Wauxscan-2nd f., 
Phone 3-8871 Phone 5277 Rocxroap—3rd Fl 210 Washington 
PostOfficeZone30 JoLieT—3rd Floor, kford  — $t., WaukeganState 
AuroraA—Suite 507, East St. Louis—2nd Rialto Theater Rockford Trust Bar k Build 
Aurora Nat. Bk. Fi., 338 Missouri Building, Building, nk Building, 
Bldg., Aurora 8445 Ave., Ph. East 6738 Phone Joliet 6184 Main 930 Ont. 7110 
Call at at or Phone the nearest Household id office or masl this coupon to nearest office. All neg can be completed by mail 





FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK— 





Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not 


You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


1&7 
(Mail to nearest office—addresses above) Neme . E 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: Address 
“How to Get a Loan.” I understand Cit Stete 
this request places me under no obliga- y : 
tion to negotiate a loan Amount I wish to borrow $ eee Months 
. 
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Plan One-W eek Clinics 


In connection with the 1945 summer pro- 
gram at Illinois State Normal University, 
five one-week clinics are being arranged. 
The clinic in athletic coaching and that m 
rural education are being scheduled for the 
first time. The short courses with their 
dates include: Athletic Coaching Clinic, 
June 25-29; Parent-Teacher Association 
Clinic, July 9-13; Basic Reading Clinic, 
July 16-20; Advanced Reading Clinic, July 
23-27; Rural Education Clinic, July 30- 
August 3. 


Choral Music Festival 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
will be host to the first choral music festival 
sponsored by the Eastern Illinois High 
School League on the evening of Friday, 
April 27. According to John Robert King, 
instructor in music at the Teachers College 
High School and chairman of the festival 
committee, the services of Noble Cain, well- 


known composer and director of choral 


ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 


over the State report significant activities 


music, have been secured. He will direct 
the two massed choruses, which will in- 
clude well over 500 high-school voices. 


Speech Tournament 


About 120 contestants from nine Illinois 
high schools participated in an invitational 
practice speech tournament at the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College Saturday, 
February 10. Contests were held in six 
speech events, with a party and dance for 
all contestants held during the late after- 
noon. All of the arrangements were under 
the direction of Miss Roberta Poos, in- 
structor in English and Speech at the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
High School. 


Celebrate Eightieth Birthday 


The McLean County I.S.N.U. Club ar- 
ranged a Founders’ Day dinner February 
14 in celebration of the eightieth birthday 
anniversary of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. The bill creating the university 


was signed February 18, 1857. 


Officers of the Rock River Division 





Seated, left to right: W. L. Pickering, 
Oregon, president ; Theodosia Keeler, Syca- 
more, member of the executive committee ; 
Florence Cook, Shabbona, vice president; 
Alma Happe, Rochelle, secretary. 

Standing, left to right: John H. French, 
Pawpaw, member, executive committee; A 
H. Lancaster, Dixon, chairman, nominating 
committee; C. J. Dintelman, Fulton, mem- 
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ber, executive committee ; Albert Iske, Polo, 
member, executive committee; Paul Street, 
DeKalb, chairman public relations commit 
tee; E. S. Simmonds, Morrison, chairman, 
legislative committee; Glen H. Obourn, 
Ashton, chairman, finance committee; E. I: 
Lehr, Rock Falls, chairman, executive 
committee. The Rock River Division elec- 
tion of officers was held October 20, 1944. 
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Appearing on the dinner program were 
Lt. Meldrim F. Burrill, commanding officer 
of the Navy V-12 Unit at I.S.N.U.; Dr. 
Lestie A. Holmes, chairman of the Public 
Relations committee, who showed a colored 
motion picture entitled “Across the 
Campus,” and the Faculty Four, who | 
nished music. The latter include Professors 
Leslie M. Isted, Harlan W. Peithmar 
3arney M. Thompson — all of the musi 
department, and Professor Karl Bleyl, of 
the Biological Science department. 


General College Curriculums 


Dr. Arthur TerKeurst, director of the 
General College at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, has-announced the release 
of a new college bulletin describing the 
work of the General College and the cur- 
riculums now being offered. These include 
six vocational and fifteen pre-professional 
curriculums in addition to the Liberal Arts 
and Science curriculums. 


Heads Women’s Division 


Miss Mary E. Entsminger, assistant pro 
fessor in the Allyn Training School at 
Southern Illinois Normal University, was 
elected president of the Women Delegates 
of the Illinois Education Association dur 
ing the annual meeting 
Springfield. Miss Entsminger is the first 
southern Illinois teacher to be elected presi- 
dent of the organization, which stresses the 
responsible participation of women in the 
affairs of the organized teachers of Illinois 


association's 


Announce Date for College Day 


Monday, April 16, has been selected as 
College Day at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. The special program arranged for 
high-school seniors visiting the campus is 
to be under the direction of Professor 
Charles A. Harper, a member of the Public 
Relations committee, who served as Col- 
lege Day chairman in 1944. 


Bond-Stamp Sales Finance 
Ambulance Purchase 


Through the purchase of war stamps and 


bonds, Western Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege Training School has reachedthe goal 
of $1950 for the purchase pf-afi army field 
ambulance, with a syrpttis of $226.85. Al- 
though the deadtifie for the campaign was 
set at May~1, the $2176.85 sale was com- 
pleted before Christmas. Last year the 
training school purchased two jeeps, for 
which they received citations from the Gov 
ernment. 
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Study Local Proverbs 


he English department at Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University is now engaged in 
a study of local proverbs, a research project 
inaugurated by the American Dialect So- 
ciety. The collection of familiar sayings and 
old proverbs in use throughout the area of 
southern Illinois, is being compiled under 
the direction of Miss Frances Barbour. 
Teachers of history and English in high 
schools of the area have been asked to aid 
in the project. Dr. Esther Power, now on 
leave of absence for war work in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is chairman for the research 
in Illinois. 


Teacher Placement Action 
for 1945-46 Begins 


Because of the anticipated acute 
shortage, teacher placement action for 
the school year 1945-'46 has already 
begun. Many boards of education are 
now employing their teachers for next 
year. Others are planning to send out 
notifications at the earliest possible 
date. The Division of Teacher Place- 
ment of the Illinois Education Asso- 


cially urge teachers who have been 
successful and who are interested in 
obtaining further promotions to apply 
immediately. The best positions are 
the first to be filled. Any member of 
the Illinois Education Association 
who is interested in obtaining a pro- 
motion in keeping with his or her 
ability and interests is urged to send 
for enrollment blanks at once. 

There is no cost for assembling 
credentials. A fee of 3 percent of the 
first year’s salary will be charged the 
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Feld Perse ms desiring new contracts they seem to have more assurance, seem more relaxed and mentally awake. 
Al- should write at once for application And, consequently, appear at their best. 
a forms. Payments on existing contracts 
com- and requests for applications for new @ Last Spring, due to shortage of top quality ingredients, 
the contracts should be addressed to we could only make a limited supply of Doublemint Gum. Nor can we say now how much 
Fos I.E.A. Hospital Service, Illinois Edu- longer we can keep on making it. While we can and keep up quality, we will continue 
JUV . . . - ~ . 
cation Association, 100 East Edwards, to send it all to our boys overseas... . But when once more everyone can be supplied, 
Springfield, Illinois. rest assured it will still be the same delicious, quality product it has always been. zs 
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projection equipment and accessories 


Lists and reviews 2000 recent sound films 
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Division, many 
valued prizes have 
been awarded to 
leading schools 
and to leading 
pupil collectors. 
Leading schools 
have been award- 
ed silk flags, 
WPB citations, 
encyclo- 
pedias, globes, and 








Chicago Elementary Schools 
Waste Paper Salvage Record 


Epitor’s Note.—At a time when the 
Conservation and Salvage Division of the 
War Production Board is urging schools 
to redouble their efforts in waste paper 
salvage in order to meet the ever-growing 
demands of our war machine for paper 
packaging and paperboard shipping con- 
tainers, the record of Chicago’s elementary 
schools makes a particularly timely story. 
According to WPB Chicago is the largest 
city to adopt the Paper Trooper program. 


A quarter-million children in Chi- 
cago’s public elementary schools, 
much too young to fight, have ren- 
dered a record-shattering contribu- 
tion to the Nation’s war effort. 

Between February 14, 1944 and 
February 16, 1945 the pupils in our 
333 schools participated in seven 
waste paper salvage contests. During 
the thirty-two weeks covered by these 
contests, the children collected and 
brought to school 35,703,515 pounds 
of waste paper—to be sent off to war 
for blood plasma cartons, ammuni- 
tion boxes, food ration containers, 
and hundreds of other uses impossible 
to enumerate here. 

Such a record could not possibly 
have been achieved without complete 
co-operation and accord among the 
pupils, parents, teachers, principals, 
engineers, janitors, district superin- 
tendents, the downtown administra- 
tive staff, and the members of the 
board of education. 

With the financial assistance and 
counselling of the Chicago Waste 
Paper Campaign Committee, Mr. 
Joseph E. Marcus, director; the 
Chicago Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, Mr. John R. Robinson, 
chairman; and the War Production 
Board, Mr. James T. O’Connor, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Chicago Salvage 
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lectors have re- 
ceived certificates, 

Paper Trooper shoulder patches, 


chevrons, ribbons, medals, and por- 
traits of George Washington. 

In addition to the satisfaction of 
having patriotically served their coun- 
try at the time of its greatest need, 
the elementary schools have during 
the past year amassed a total of 
$162,463.85 from the sale of the 
waste paper, which has been spent or 
earmarked for educational, civic and 
patriotic purposes. 

Chicago’s leadership in the waste 
paper salvage phase of the war effort 
has not only been recognized locally 
in newspaper stories, photographs, 
cartoons and editorials, but it has also 
been acknowledged in national radio 
announcements and skits, in press 
service releases, and in Federal 
Government pamphlets distributed 
throughout the Nation. 


—Don C. Rocers, Assistant Superintend- 
ent in Charge of Elementary Schools. 


Recognition Certificates 
to St. Clair Schools 


The following St. Clair County 
schools have received Recognition 
Certificates for 100 percent member- 
ship in the Illinois Education As- 
sociation and the National Education 


Association : 

Lebanon Elementary School, Lebanon 
Community High School, New Athens 
Elementary School, New Athens Commu- 
nity High School, Freeburg Elementary 
School, Marissa Township High School, 
O'Fallon Elementary School, O’Fallon 
Township High School, Signal Hill School, 
Lafayette School, Rose Lake School, Brook- 
lyn Village School, and Brooklyn High 





School. 
East St. Louis Public Schools, District 
No. 189: Lansdowne Junior High School, 


Alta Sita School, Bluff View School, Can- 
nady School, Hawthorne School, Jefferson 
School, Longfellow School, Manners 
School, Monroe School, Morrison School, 
and Wilson School. 
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District No. 190: Maplewood School, 
Jerome School, Chartrand School, and P'tz- 
man School. 

All St. Clair County schools are 
100 percent in I.E.A. membership 
County Superintendent Clarence )D. 
Blair reports. The work of securing 
100 percent N.E.A. membership in 
local schools is going forward under 
the direction of a county N.F.A. 
membership committee, of which 
Miss Ruth A. Lienesch, East 
Louis Senior High School, is ch: 
man. 


Eliminates Non-High 

Mr. Charles McIntosh, =, 
perintendent of schools of Piatt 
County, reports that on January 20, 
1945, the last non-high-school terri- 
tory in that county became a part of 
the Cerro Gordo Community High 
School District. In thus taking its 
place in the category of counties the 
entire area of which is incorporated in 
four-year high-school districts, Piatt 
joins Putnam and Jackson counties. 

Meantime consolidation of elemen- 
tary school districts is receiving at- 
tention in Piatt County. On July | 
1944, six rural districts and the dis- 
trict which includes Mansfield voted 
to consolidate. 

For a number of years the people 
in the vicinity of Hammond have 
carried on a program of merging 
existing districts with District 84, the 
district which includes the village of 
Hammond. This consolidated district, 
composed of territory which original- 
ly constituted eight districts, includes 
an area larger than that of the Ham- 
mond Community High School. 

The opportunities for the children 
in each of these consolidated elemen- 
tary schools are greater than would 
have been possible under previous 
conditions.—C. E. V. 


N.E.A. Assembly Postponed 


Postponement of the meeting of 
the Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association orig- 
inally scheduled for Buffalo, New 
York, July 4 to 6—due to war emer- 
gency conditions affecting both rail- 
roads and hotels—has been announced 
by the association’s president, F. L. 
Schlagle, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

This action was taken by vote of 
the association’s nationwide board of 
directors upon recommendation of the 
executive committee. 
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Peoria Division 
\.E. A. Campaign 


N.E.A. membership among teach- 
ers of the Peoria Division has been 
low for several years. All Pekin 
schools, certain Peoria schools, and the 
elementary schools of Havana have 
been notable exceptions. The encour- 
agement of N.E.A. enrollment was 
given a number one priority by the 
executive committee of the Peoria 
Division in its September, 1944 meet- 
ing. Accordingly, an N.E.A. director 
was appointed for each county. 

\ll of the county superintendents 
of schools were invited to a dinner 
meeting of the executive committee 
in October, and all attended. We are 
fortunate in the character of these 
superintendents in our Division; all 
agreed to give full support to the 
N.E.A. enrollment campaign. 

Arrangements were made with the 
county superintendents to send a 
speaker to each county institute, and 
the speakers were given places on the 
regular programs. These speakers 
discussed the benefits which might 
accrue from membership in the na- 
tional organization. N.E.A. leaflets 
were handed to all the teachers at 
these meetings, also. The county 
N.E.A. director had a desk set up in 
the hall in each case, ready to take 
new memberships after the speeches. 
We can’t say that the rush to enroll 
created any kind of a traffic problem, 
but there were some enrollments and 
the groundwork had been laid for 
further work. 

To the November meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee we invited the city 
superintendents and principals of the 
larger schools who work directly 
with boards of education. The prob- 
lem of N.E.A. membership was dis- 
cussed with them and their support 
enlisted. Some weren't aware of the 
Division’s poor professional standing 
with regard to the N.E.A., but all 
agreed to give their teachers ample 
opportunity to become members. 
These superintendents then proceeded 
by every democratic means to en- 
lighten their teachers with regard to 
their privileges in the N.E.A. 

Armed with this support, the county 
chairmen — Joseph Hobbs, of Mason 
County; William Cordis, of Peoria 
County; Byron Moore, of Tazewell 
County; and James Schneider, of 
Woodford County— went into the 
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highways and by- 
ways neglecting 
no opportunity to 
promote N.E.A. 
membership. 
These chairmen 
worked chiefly 
through key per- 
sons in strategic 
spots. The Public 
Relations chair- 
man, C. E. Lange, 
gave the county 
chairmen excel- 
lent help, which 
was greatly ap- 
preciated. He was 
instrumental in 
greatly increas- 
ing memberships 
in the Peoria high 
schools and in en- 
rolling most of the 
elementary schools 
100 percent. 

We are grati- 
fied by the results 
thus far attained, 
but not satisfied. 
Approximately 
70 per cent of our 
teachers are now 

















Avithmetic is wis triend 


Number Stories—Study Arithmetics 
by Studebaker, Findley, Knight, Ruch 


.. Open his eyes to the value of arithmetic 


.. Provide the development that helps him learn how to 
study arithmetic and master computation 


.. Train him to think clearly in everyday arithmetic situa- 
tions and use arithmetic in problem solving. 


Write for the booklet (21840) which illustrates the Num- 
ber Stories—Study Arithmetics learn-to-study and learn- 
to-think programs. 


Scott Foresman and Company 


623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 5 

















members of the 
N.E.A., about double the enroll 
ment we previously had. We realize, 
however, that our record gives little 
room for comfort. As long as 30 per- 
cent of our teachers are quasi-profes- 
sional hitch-hikers reaping where they 
have not sown, willingly sharing the 
increase of another man’s labor, we 
should speak in whispers about being 
either unified or a profession. 


—TitmMawn R. Smitha, President, Peoria 
Division, I.E.A. 


Schools at War 
Minute Man Flag 


WHEREAS, we are engaged in the 
greatest war in the history of our 
Nation and millions of our finest 
young men and women are fighting 
our enemies on numerous battlefields ; 
and, 

Wuereas, the cost of this war is 
greater than that of all others fought 
by our Nation combined ; and, 

Wuereas, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has called upon the schools of 
the Nation to do their part in provid- 
ing the funds for carrying on the great 
struggle, and has designed and insti- 
tuted the Schools at War Minute Man 
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Flag and authorized a school to fly 
it when 90 percent of the pupils buy 
at least one ten-cent stamp per month ; 
and, 

WHEREAS, it is the duty of schools 
not only to do everything within their 
power to encourage the children to 
invest in war securities, but to edu- 
cate them on the value of saving for 
the future; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of our 
association do everything possible to 
help finance the war by teaching the 
children to form habits of saving for 
the future by investing more of their 
money in war securities; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That we call upon the 
members of our profession to en- 
deavor to induce at least 90 percent 
of the children in the schools to save 
systematically and thereby earn the 
right to fly the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Schools at War Minute Man 
Flag so that all who see it may know 
that the schools are doing their part 
to finance the great struggle now go- 
ing on. 

Adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois Education Association, Jan. 13, 1945. 

Irvinc F. Pearson, Executive Secretary 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE POLICY 
(Continued from page 202) 
tutions were established each year, the 
appropriation might start at $800,000 
for the biennium 1945-’47 and _ not 
reach the estimated total of $3,200,000 

until the biennium 1959-’61. 

7. An element of the proposed pol- 
icy urges that the authorized control 
of junior colleges should foster de- 
velopment in them of terminal pro- 
grams rather than encourage the of- 
fering only of programs preparatory 
to higher institutions. Evidence cited 
in behalf of this element is the fact 
that for the country as a whole and for 
Illinois, only a fifth to a fourth of stu- 
dents originally entering junior col- 
leges transfer to higher institutions. 
For the great majority of students the 
preparatory curriculum is unsuitable. 
The full report illustrates the kinds of 








OSfidtional College of Educattion 


TEACHING 


@ Elementary grades, kindergarten, 
nursery school and child care centers. Chil 
dren’s demonstration school and observation 
center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers and 
college graduates. Summer term: June 15th. 
Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 528C, Evanston, Ill. 














Wanted: Counsellors at Camp Charlevoix, pri- 
vate boy's camp, northern Mich. June 23 to Aug. 
24. L. C. Reimann, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The YT une 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Methods in Art Education. Discussion of 
problems with observation in the children’s 
classes. Fine and Commercial Art Classes. 
Summer Term, June 25, 1945. Accredited. 
2 to 7 term points. For Catalog, Box 801, 
Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois. 











programs that have been developed 
for terminal students in junior col- 
leges, among them curriculums in the 
preparation of technicians. 

8. The final element in the policy 
proposed is that the agency of super- 
vision of junior colleges should be a 
State Board of Education with the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction as its executive officer. The 
trend in other states has been toward 
general supervision by state depart- 
ments, and even more toward general 
supervision by state boards of educa- 
tion, rather than by state universities 
with their natural preoccupation with 
preparatory as contrasted with ter- 
minal courses. 

This trend was preceded by a sim- 
ilar one for supervision of the high 
schools below, and both trends are in 
harmony with the broadening scope of 
function of both high school and jun- 
ior college, which are increasingly 
serving the non-preparatory students. 
The joining of these trends to place 
the supervision of both levels of edu- 
cation under the same agency should 
make for better vertical articulation 
of the programs in the schools. 

A State Board of Education would, 
as stated, exercise only general super- 
vision over junior-college education ; 
direct and immediate control, as with 
schools at lower levels, would remain 
with the local school districts. 

In the discussion above of the ele- 
ment of policy relating to State aid, 
mention was made of the commis- 
sion’s recommendation of $50 rather 
than $60 of flat aid per student. From 
information at hand at this writing, it 
appears that the recommendations of 
the commission to the General Assem- 
biy deviate in only one further respect 
from that in the writer’s report to it 
as here summarized. The commission 
has disapproved the proposal for gen- 
eral oversight of the junior colleges by 
a State Board of Education, prefer- 
ring to leave this responsibility with 





Supervision. Owner in charge. 


REFINED 


30 W. WASHINGTON STREET 





$50 to $300 


You, as an Illinois Teacher, can secure a loan of from $50 to $300 on your own 
signature. Repay in small monthly installments to fit your budget. Charges based 
on actual time involved at less than the legal rate for small loans. Under State 


Entire transaction can be negotiated by mail. 
CONSIDERATE 


L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 


Teachers 


CONFIDENTIAL 


CHICAGO TEL. RAND. 6151 
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the State Superintendent of Public [n- 
struction. It has, however, favored the 
creation of a State Board of Higher 
Education, one of the responsibilities 
of which would be formulating criteria 
for the establishment of public junior 
colleges and passing on the location 
of newly created junior colleges. 

Space can be saved by refraining 
here from the usual praise of the 
junior-college movement. The idea 
and the institution are now so nearly 
universally accepted by persons who 
have been thinking seriously about 
this level of schooling that elaboration 
of arguments in behalf of the junior 
college in an organ of a state teachers’ 
association would be more or less 
gratuitous. 

There is some point, however, in 
directing attention to the timeliness 
of a proposal for vigorous develop- 
ment of junior colleges. While the 
war may be far from over, we are 
near enough to its termination to be 
giving serious consideration to post- 
war programs in education. Postwar 
conditions are certain to make an un- 
precedented demand for more and bet- 
ter opportunities for education at the 
particular level with which the junior 
college is concerned. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped that the General Assem- 
bly will see fit to implement, by ap- 
propriate legislation, proposals such 
as those that have here been reviewed. 


_— 
THE ARMY TEACHES READING 
(Continued from page 200) 
learn rapidly. Soon they have tang- 
ible evidence of this ability. Thus the 
cycle begins and continues: success 
brings confidence, and _ confidence 

brings success. 

Successful performance is undoubt- 
edly an important factor in improving 
the morale of these men, but two 
other factors certainly contribute to 
the effectiveness of the program as 
well as to the general well-being of 
the men. The Special Training Unit 
offers many of these men a better en- 
vironment from the standpoint of 
health and hygiene than they have 
ever before known, and they live a 
more secure, well-ordered kind of life. 
These factors contribute to their ad- 
justment and to their ability to make 
rapid progress in academic work. 


Some Implications for Education 

The program of special training 
has demonstrated certain principles of 
significance to every teacher of read- 
ing or language in our schools. 
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First, the Army program for illiterates 
has shown the validity of employing func- 
tional methods and materials in promoting 
attainment in reading. Illiterate and non- 
English-speaking men have been able to 
acquire the literacy skills needed by the 
soldier in the astonishingly short period of 
eight weeks. Moreover the salvage rate of 
these units has advanced progressively with 
increased development and application of 
the functional approach. 

Second, this program has proved the 
value of using visual aids to accelerate the 
learning process. Special Training Units 
have made extensive use of films, film- 
strips, graphic portfolios, and other visual 
aids. 

Third, this program has shown the sig- 
nificance of giving special attention to vo- 
cabulary growth and to the development of 
specialized vocabularies. Many of the diffi- 
culties in mastering the subject matter in 
special fields, such as first aid, defense 
against chemical attack, etc., seem to have 
been obviated by building a meaningful 
vocabulary in each subject. In Special 
Training Units, the cultivation of a mean- 
ingful vocabulary is considered the first 
step in successful instruction in any subject. 

Fourth, the work of Special Training 
Units has shown the importance of strong 
interest and motive. Illiterate men in the 
Army welcome an opportunity to learn the 
three R’s in order that they may read and 
write letters, keep informed about what is 
taking place on the fighting fronts, and en- 
joy reading the materials available to their 
comrades. Thus strong motives have been 
fully taken into account in designing the 
instructional materials. 

Fifth, the Army program has demon- 
strated the values of clear objectives and 
specific purposes. In Special Training 
Units, the objectives in every subject are 
clearly defined. Steps in their attainment 
are outlined and objective tests are used to 
check programs at regular” intervals. 

Sixth, the work in Special Training 
Units has shown the advantage of integrat- 
ing and correlating all reading activities. 
Instructors teach both military and aca- 
demic subjects and attempt to present all 
training materials in such a way that under- 
standing will be clear and unimpaired. The 
effort to communicate clearly is emphasized 
in the classroom and on the drill field. In 
both places visual aids are used to clarify 
communication. 

Seventh, the work of Special Training 
Units has demonstrated the value of small 
classes and the need for adequate instruc- 
tional materials for all students. The aver- 
age class contains only twelve to fifteen 
men. Classrooms are equipped for use of 
appropriate instructional aids, and every 
man is issued the required books and sup- 
plementary materials. 

Eighth, supplementary materials have 
proved an important means of promoting 
reading skill. Special Training Units issue 
a weekly newspaper and a monthly maga- 
zine to every man. These and other ma- 
terials are written in simple English never 
exceeding the fourth-grade level of diffi- 
culty, 

Ninth, two procedures, regarded as ap- 
propriate for all training in the Army, are 
widely followed in Special Training Units. 
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Demonstrations are frequently given by in- 
structors, and trainees engage in applicatory 
exercises to show that they can perform 
every step in an essential operation. Thus 
clarity is enhanced by the use of correct 
examples, and application reveals whether 
the student has actually acquired the specific 
information presented or the skills sought. 

The characteristic features of the 
Army program will be found wher- 
ever superior instruction in reading 
exists. In fact the Army program 
represents simply an extension and 
widespread application of the best 
principles and procedures governing 
the teaching of reading to boys and 
girls. 

These principles and procedures 
were derived from years of experi- 
mental study of the reading process. 
Consequently it will repay teachers 
to examine their own practices to de- 
termine to what extent their pro- 
grams are offering boys and girls the 
maximum opportunity for learning. 

It appears that instruction in read- 
ing might be improved greatly by a 
widespread attempt to offer every boy 
and girl a chance to learn comparable 
to that provided for illiterate men in 
the Army. 





HELPING THE HANDICAPPED 
(Continued from page 206) 

Nine special schoolrooms were totally 
or partially equipped with special ap- 
paratus, seats, etc. Hospital expenses 
were paid for in two special cases, 
and one patient was sent to Warm 
Springs, Georgia. Training in the 
Kenny treatment was given one nurse. 

Three units helped to provide treat- 
ment centers. Hot lunches were pro- 
vided in two instances. A Scout 
Troop for handicapped boys was 
formed by one unit, and another unit 
provided funds needed to send crippled 


children to special summer camps. 

The work of these downstate units 
cannot be praised too highly. Their 
efforts have resulted in the stimula- 
tion of other agencies to render serv- 
ices and have helped to pioneer in a 
field too long neglected. Crippled 
children need not always become 
crippled adults. Proper treatment and 
care, starting with the onset of a dis- 
ability, may forestall the lasting effects 
of a crippling condition. 

More downstate units of the Illi 
nois Association for the Crippled are 
needed. Every possible assistance will 
be given to any community interested 

1 putting its.shoulder to the wheel 
aa developing or expanding a pro- 
gram of services to children or adults. 
The staff of the Illinois Association 
for the Crippled does not pretend to 
have all of the answers. It does have a 
sincere will to be of service wherever 
and whenever opportunity calls. 
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POSTWAR EDUCATION 

(Continued from page 198) 
sive in their support. In the interest 
of a just cause—providing better 
postwar schools—the friends of edu- 
cation must agitate change and im- 
provement, so that aspirations may 
become realizations. 


3. Legislation enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the state of Illinois 
and by the other law-making bodies 
in the State will facilitate improve- 
ment. Laws by themselves will not, 
however, guarantee sound educational 
results. 


4. Dedication by all to the solution 
of the perennial problems of school 
improvement will help insure prog- 
ress. The postwar challenge to us is 
found in the immortal words of that 
great Illinois statesman, Abraham 
Lincoln, “It is for us the living, rather 
to be dedicated . . . to the unfinished 
work which they who fought . 
have thus far so nobly advanced.” 


oe 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Continued from page 209) 





ern; J. H. Voshall, Mississippi Valley; 
Carrol C. Hall, South Central; J. A. Mann, 
Eastern; Paul A. Grigsby, Southwestern; 
Virgil H. Judge, Southeastern; Russell 
Malan, Southern; Michael J. Ryan, Lake 
Shore; James R. Cummins, at-large; I.E.A. 
staff, Irving F. Pearson and Claude E. Vick. 

Temporary officers are as follows: 

President, Carrol C. Hall; vice-president, 
Harry Perlee; treasurer, James R. Cum- 
mins; secretary, Edna M. Siebert. 

One of the big problems to solve 
immediately is that of establishing a 
sound volume of initial business 
voluntarily, without a selling cost. 
County chairmen selected by Division 
directors should plan to get informa- 
tion into every school, and every 
school should have its own chairman. 

Plans were perfected for an imme- 
diate campaign for 10,000 applications 
for auto or health and accident insur- 
ance. This would average about 100 
applications per county. 

Health and accident insurance is 
being made available at the semi- 
annual rates indicated: accident in- 
demnity (loss of life), 75 cents per 
$1,000 up to $5,000; surgical opera- 
tion indemnity, $3.90 (up to $100 
for each operation) ; monthly accident 
indemnity from the first day for dis- 
ability or loss of hands, feet, or sight, 
at varying rates from $1.20 for $30 
per month to $4.00 for $100 per 
month for twelve months; sickness 
benefits (first seven days not cov- 
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ered), at rates from $3.00 for $30 per 
month to $10 for $100 per month for 
twelve months as a maximum (per- 
sons over 45 add 30 percent) ; physi- 
cian’s fees for non-disabling injuries, 
50 cents for amounts up to $25; hos- 
pital indemnity, $4.00 per day for the 
first thirty days, $2.00 per day for the 
next thirty days, and $20 for hospital 
fees as a maximum at rates of $3.90 
for a single person and $7.80 for a 
family. 

Automobile insurance is available 
in comprehensive, 100 percent col- 
lision, 80 percent collision, $25 de- 
ductible, and $50 deductible at rates 
comparable with those of the better 
co-operative insurance organizations. 

All insurance offerings are de- 
signed to be of particular service and 
benefit to I.E.A. members. Premiums 
are payable semi-annually. 

Further information and application 
forms may be secured from the Home 
Office of the I.E.A. Mutual Insurance 
Company at 411% East Adams 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 
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SCHOOL AID BILLS 
(Continued from page 209) 





crease of 51 percent during six years. 


Minimum Salary Bill 


The teachers minimum salary bill, 
Hi.B. 175 by Representatives Herbert 
Upchurch, of Benton, and J. E. Miller, 
of Tamms, is one of the most impor- 
tant teacher welfare bills introduced. 
This bill would require a minimum 
salary of $1200 annually for any full- 
time teacher in Illinois. 

The passage of a teachers minimum 
salary bill is essential to the welfare 
of Illinois schools and school teachers, 
since the lack of such legislation, es- 
pecially during the postwar period, 
would again expose teacher salaries 
to drastic reductions due to the influx 
of teachers whose services would be 
rejected in states having minimum 
salary laws. 

Representatives Upchurch and 
Miller should hear from teachers im- 
mediately in appreciation of their 
sponsorship of the minimum salary 
bill, and should be provided with reci- 
tations of local district and individual 
need for the proposed legislation. 
Similarly, every legislator and the 
Governor should soon receive such 
letters supporting the measure. 


Child Labor Bill 


A third measure deserving immedi- 
ate statewide support is H.B. 223 by 
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Representative Lottie Holman 
O’Neill. This bill would center the 
prosecution of child labor violation 
cases in the office of the state’s at- 
torney. At present school people and 
others are at loss to know what is the 
prosecuting agency. Immediate sup- 
port of this bill is warranted. 


Teacher Retirement Amendments 

A number of minor amendments 
to the downstate Teachers Retirement 
System will be introduced soon. The 
chief of these would increase to $600 
per year the minimum annuity for 
those who retire after thirty years of 
teaching and who have reached the 
age of sixty. At present the minimum 
for all is $400. The present minimum 
annuity of $400 at age fifty after 
twenty-five years of teaching would 
be continued. 


Junior College Bill 
S.B. 153 by Senator Peters, of 
Champaign, and Senator Van Hooser, 
of Metropolis, provides State aid to 
public junior colleges and authorizes 
tuitioning of pupils from the non-high 
school and other districts — unit or 
high-school — not operating a public 
junior college locally to the public 
junior colleges. Since the junior col- 
lege is regarded as a highly essential 
addition to the public school system, 
particularly during the postwar peri- 
od, public support for this measure 

should be prompted at once. 
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Let’s raid the icebox... Have a Coke 
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At home, the good things of life come from the 
kitchen. That’s why everybody likes to go there. 
And one of the good things is ice-cold Coca-Cola 
in the icebox. Have a Coke are words that make the 
kitchen the center of attraction for the teen-age set. 
For Coca-Cola never loses the freshness of its 
appeal, nor its unfailing refreshment. No wonder 
Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes from “Coke"= Coca-Cola 


. . . 4 You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
Maine to California,—has become a symbol of B called by its friendly abbreviation 

refreshing times to r wh % = EN mm) “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
happy, . & ° gethe ovesy ae a Sd uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Your Summer Now 


Serve Your Profession and Your State 
Attend Summer School at an Illinois State 
Teachers College This Summer 


Eastern Illinois Illinois Northern Illinois Southern Illinois Western Illinois 
State Teachers State Normal State Teachers State Normal State Teachers 
College University College University College 


Charleston Normal DeKalb Carbondale Macomb 


Eight Weeks: Intersession: Regular Term: First Term: First Term: 
June 11-August 3 June 9-June 29 June 18-August 10 June 11-August 3 June 11-July 20 
Six Weeks: Regular Term: Second Term: Second Term: 
June 11-July 20 July 2-August 24 August 6-August 31 July 20-August 24 z 


WRITE THE COLLEGE OF YOUR INTEREST FOR DETAILS 
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